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FOREWORD 


Dr.  William  Trufant  Foster  was  president  of  Reed 
College  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1910  until 
January  1,  1920,  when  he  retired  by  resignation. 

Since  his  term  of  service  ended  Dr.  Foster  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Trustees  a  report  containing  a  history  of 
the  College  and  of  his  administration,  together  with  a 
statement  of  reasons  for  adopting  certain  policies.  The 
report  follows. 

The  Roard  of  Trustees  of  Reed  Institute. 
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1  January,  1920. 


TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  REED  COLLEGE: 

I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  herewith  a  report  of 
the  first  nine  years  of  Reed  College,  covering  the  period 
from  December,  1910,  to  December  31,  1919. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  T.  Foster. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
1910-1919 

THE  COLLEGE  AS  PIONEER 

Reed  College,  in  its  first  year,  made  certain  radical 
departures  from  college  traditions. 

Since  the  opening  of  Reed  College,  the  most  notable, 
nation  -  wide  movement  in  college  athletics  has  been 
toward  physical  examinations  for  entrance,  athletics  for 
all,  reduction  of  expenses,  curbing  of  commercialism, 
subordination  of  coaches  to  educational  aims,  and 
schedules  of  games  to  interfere  less  with  studies.  Reed 
has  been  an  outstanding  pioneer  in  this  movement.  Reed 
was  the  first  to  put  into  effect  a  system  of  grading  of 
student  scholarship  on  a  scientific  basis,  with  credit  for 
quality.  At  least  two  score  institutions  have  since  adopted 
similar  systems.  In  its  first  year.  Reed  stood  almost  alone 
in  declining  to  admit  students  "on  condition."  Yale  and 
other  leading  universities  have  since  adopted  this  policy. 
From  the  first,  also.  Reed  required  a  thesis  and  final  ex- 
amination in  the  candidate's  major  subject.  Harvard  and 
other  institutions  have  since  adopted  similar  require- 
ments. Reed  was  the  first  to  use,  for  all  its  publica- 
tions, the  simpler,  briefer  and  more  logical  spellings 
recommended  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board.  More 
than  150  other  universities,  colleges  and  normal  schools 
have  since  approved  the  movement  and  adopted  some  of 
the  forms.  From  the  outset.  Reed  has  made  use  of  psycho- 
logical examinations  of  every  student.  Such  tests  have 
since  been  adopted  for  the  entire  United  States  Army  and 
by  Columbia  University  as  entrance  tests.  Other  pioneer 
work  in  extension  activities  is  mentiond  in  this  bulletin. 

Such  adventures  have  led  Chancellor  Elliott  to  say, 
"Reed  College  has  a  unique  place  in  American  Education. 
It  should  be  the  pride  of  Portland  to  have  promoted  some 
of  that  pioneering  for  which  Reed  College  is  destind." 
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FACULTY  OPINION  CONCERNING  POLICIES 


Among  the  more  radical  departures  from  prevailing 
college  practises,  announced  by  the  president  of  Reed 
College  in  1910,  before  a  faculty  had  been  selected,  were 
the  following:  no  intercollegiate  athletics,  no  fraternities, 
no  sororities,  number  of  students  rigidly  limited,  no  stu- 
dents admitted  "on  condition,"  physical  examinations  re- 
quired for  admission,  final  oral  examinations  required  for 
degrees,  participation  in  final  oral  examinations  by  per- 
sons not  members  of  the  faculty,  thesis  required  of  each 
candidate,  oral  examination  on  the  thesis,  and  an  "honor 
principle''  for  conduct  of  examinations  and  all  other 
affairs. 

On  July  25,  1916,  after  these  experiments  had  been 
tried  for  five  years,  every  member  of  the  faculty  was 
askt  to  record  his  judgment  concerning  them.  The  nine- 
teen members  of  the  faculty  had  studied  at  thirty-seven 
universities  and  taught  at  thirty-three.  They  had  thus  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observ  the  results  of  other  policies. 
Recause  of  this  wide  experience,  followd  by  the  daily 
opportunity  to  mesure  the  results  at  Reed  College,  the 
judgment  of  this  group  of  experts  is  perhaps  worth  more 
than  any  others  obtainable.  It  also  seems  worth  more 
than  any  later  judgments  could  be  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions due  to  the  war. 

The  tabulated  replies  to  the  main  inquiries  follow: 

INQUIRY  CONCERNING  POLICIES 
"Each  member  of  the  faculty  is  askt  to  answer  the  foUowing 
questions.  It  is  assumed  that  we  have  not  reacht  perfection  in 
any  particular  and  that  all  our  methods  and  policies  are  subject 
to  criticism  and  modification,  from  time  to  time.  In  each  case 
the  question  is  whether  you  are  in  favor  of  our  policy  in  the  main 
or  radically  opposed  to  it." 

1.  Do  you  favor  having  no  intercollegiate  athletics? 

Yes:  19.    No:  0. 

2.  Do  you  favor  having  no  national  fraternities? 

Yes:  19.    No:  0. 

3.  Do  you  favor  having  no  national  sororities? 

Yes:  19.    No:  0. 

4.  Do  you  favor  limiting  the  number  of  students  at  least  as 
rigidly  as  in  the  past? 

Yes:  19.    No:  0. 
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5.  Do  you  favor  admitting  no  students  on  condition? 

Yes:  18.    No:  0. 

6.  Do  you  favor  physical  examinations  for  admission? 

Yes:  19.    No:  0. 

7.  Do  you  favor  having  final  oral  examinations? 

Yes:  18.    No:  0. 

8.  Do  you  favor  having  persons  outside  the  college  participate 
in  the  oral  examinations? 

Yes:  18.    No:  0. 

9.  Do  you  favor  requiring  a  thesis  of  each  candidate  for  a 
degree? 

Yes:  19.    No:  0. 

10.  Do  you  favor  depending  on  the  honor  of  students  in  exami- 
nations as  at  present? 

Yes:  19.    No:  0. 

11.  Do  you  favor  having  a  chapel  service  every  day  with  volun- 
tary attendance? 

Yes:  19.    No:  0. 

12.  Do  you  favor  having  no  graduate  students  except  in  very 
unusual  cases? 

Yes:  19.    No:  0. 

13.  Do  you  favor  having  loan  funds  and  no  free  scholarships? 

Yes:  13.    [No:  3. 

It  will  be  observd  that  the  Reed  College  faculty,  altho 
familiar  with  other  policies  in  more  than  two  score 
other  institutions  and  altho  conspicuous  as  independent 
thinkers,  nevertheless  recorded  a  virtually  unanimous 
judgment  in  favor  of  every  one  of  the  larger  policies  in 
which  the  College  had  departed  from  tradition.  It  should 
be  noted  as  well  that  the  faculty  unanimously  favord  the 
new  form  of  government  providing  for  participation  of 
the  faculty  in  administration. 

Reed  College  is  still  experimenting:  the  years  have 
been  too  few  for  final  conclusions.  Nevertheless  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  in  how  many  other  colleges  the 
entire  faculty  has  at  any  time  favord  the  prevailing  pol- 
icies concerning  faculty  control,  athletics,  fraternities, 
numbers  of  students  and  requirements  for  admission  and 
for  degrees. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


The  first  bulletin  of  the  College  said:  "The  College 
pledges  itself  to  sacrifice  intercollegiate  activities  in  their 
entirety  rather  than  yield  a  single  point  in  scholarship. 

.  .  .  As  the  primary  interest  of  the  College  is  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  and  the  character  of  its  gradu- 
ates, nothing  whatever  will  be  sacrificed  in  the  interests 
of  mere  numbers.  It  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  College 
not  to  permit  its  enrolment  to  increase  more  rapidly  than 
its  material  equipment  and  its  teaching  force.  .  .  . 
No  students  will  be  admitted  *on  condition'." 

The  first  catalog  of  the  College  said,  "Intercollegiate 
athletics,  fraternities,  sororities  and  most  of  the  diversions 
that  men  are  pleased  to  call  'college  life,'  as  distinguisht 
from  college  work,  have  no  place  in  Reed  College.  Those 
whose  dominant  interests  lie  outside  the  courses  of  study 
should  not  apply  for  admission.  Only  those  who  want 
to  work,  and  to  work  hard,  and  who  are  determind  to 
gain  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from  their  studies  are 
welcomd.  Only  those  whose  habits  are  consistent  with 
this  purpose  are  welcomd.  Others  will  be  disappointed, 
for  the  scholarship  demands  will  leave  little  time  for  out- 
side activities,  other  than  those  which  are  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  health." 

The  trustees  were  warnd  by  the  president  that  this 
policy  would  be  condemned  as  "undemocratic"  and  re- 
sented by  some  parents,  by  some  schools,  by  some  col- 
leges, by  some  newspapers,  and  in  general  by  a  country 
accustomd  to  mesure  success  in  terms  of  size  and  "gains 
in  numbers."  The  policy  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  trustees  with  the  knowledge  that,  even  if  the  income 
from  endowment  proved  to  be  all  that  was  expected,  the 
maintenance  of  the  proposed  standards  of  scholarship 
would  limit  the  College  for  at  least  a  decade  to  small 
numbers.  By  their  unflinching  support  of  this  policy, 
the  trustees  renderd  a  timely  service  to  the  educational 
world. 

By  adopting  different  standards,  the  College  could 
have  had  a  thousand  students  within  four  years  after 
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breaking  ground  for  the  first  building.  There  were  263 
applicants  for  admission  before  there  were  any  buildings. 
But  a  large  college,  with  all  the  prevailing  popular  dis- 
tractions, with  large  classes  and  with  necessarily  inferior 
work,  would  not  have  been  a  distinctiv  contribution  to 
education;  nor  would  it  have  presented  a  convincing  case 
to  private  benefactors,  for  if  a  college  is  to  aim  only  at 
duplicating  existing  agencies,  it  may  as  well  be  a  branch 
of  a  state  institution,  supported  by  general  taxation.  A 
generation  ago,  there  were  other  reasons  for  founding 
private  colleges,  but  today  they  can  justify  their  exist- 
ence only  by  doing  a  kind  of  work  which  at  present 
seems  impossible  for  state  schools.  Whether  desirable 
or  not,  competition  in  size  with  state  institutions  is  no 
longer  possible.  Many  of  the  critics  of  the  adopted  policy, 
accustomd  as  they  are  to  commercial  standards  of  success, 
fail  to  realize  that  the  more  students  a  private  college 
has,  the  worse  off  it  is  financially.  The  great  need  of  the 
United  States  is  not  more  large  institutions  that  are 
devoted,  in  the  name  of  democracy,  to  standards  of  medi- 
ocrity in  scholarship.  This  country  is  notoriously  behind 
European  countries  in  the  development  of  intellectual 
leadership,  and  the  western  states  are  in  this  respect  far 
behind  the  eastern  states.  New  England  has  produced 
at  least  six  times  as  many  distinguisht  persons,  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  as  the  western  states.* 

♦The  convictions  underlying  the  initial  policies  of  Reed  Col- 
lege were  voiced  by  the  president  of  the  college  in  "Vicarious 
Thinking,"  the  fNTation,  Nov.  11,  1915;  "Our  Democratic  American 
Colleges,"  the  Nation,  April  1,  1909;  "Should  Specialists  Special- 
ize?" Educational  Review,  March,  1917;  "Should  Students  Study?" 
Harper's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1916. 

INTELLECTUAL  ENTHUSIASM 

The  scholarship  aims  of  the  College  were  adopted 
because  the  dominant  need  of  American  colleges  is  a 
quickening  of  intellectual  enthusiasm.  To  make  scholar- 
ship not  only  respectable  but  necessary,  and  not  only 
necessary  but  attractiv — to  stimulate  a  passion  for  inde- 
pendent thinking — was  the  chief  aim  of  the  original 
program  of  the  College,  a  program  involving  for  that 
purpose  high  scholarship  standards  for  entrance,  per- 
sonal interviews  with  candidates,  selection  of  teachers 
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with  contagious  enthusiasm  for  the  pursuit  of  learning, 
elimination  of  certain  distractions,  a  required  freshman 
course  in  ''college  life,"  required  concentration  on  a 
major  subject,  credit  for  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of 
work,  required  thesis  and  final  oral  examination  upon 
the  whole  major  field  of  the  candidate  for  a  degree. 

Six  years  after  the  adoption  of  this  program,  the 
president  of  the  College,  at  the  request  of  the  New  York 
Times,  wrote  as  follows  about  this  experiment:  "Several 
years  ago,  the  conviction  became  general  among  stu- 
dents of  the  American  college,  including  most  of  the 
college  faculties,  that  there  was  little  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm among  students,  that  the  amount  of  study  was 
discreditably  small,  and  that  the  constantly  increasing 
confusion  of  incidental  amusements,  conducted  mainly 
by  the  students  themselvs,  was  tending  to  make  the  seri- 
ous, central  purposes  of  the  curriculum  of  minor  interest 
to  the  student  body. 

"It  seemd  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  could  perform  no 
greater  service  for  the  educational  world  than  to  attempt 
to  establish  a  college  in  which  intellectual  enthusiasm 
should  be  dominant.  It  seemd  to  me  that  if  the  factors 
antagonistic  to  this  ideal  in  other  colleges  could  be  dis- 
coverd  at  the  outset,  and  not  allowd  to  force  their  way 
into  the  new  College,  we  might  reasonably  hope  to  get 
together  a  group  of  teachers  and  students  who  would 
engage  in  study  with  spontaneous  delight  and,  as  a  rule, 
leave  all  other  interests  in  necessarily  subordinate  places. 

"If  I  judged  rightly  from  my  observations  at  colleges 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  the  almost  unanimous 
judgment  of  those  who  were  striving  to  make  scholarship 
respectable  that  nothing  interfered  more  with  their  efforts 
than  the  extreme  devotion  to  intercollegiate  athletics  and 
social  affairs.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  founding  a 
new  college  appeard  to  be  the  uncompromising  elim- 
ination of  intercollegiate  games  and  fraternities  and 
sororities. 

"No  one,  I  think,  acquainted  with  this  institution  and 
with  others  is  inclined  to  question  the  fact  that  there  is 
far  more  persistent  and  serious  study  at  Reed  College 
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today  than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  interests 
of  scholarship  been  obliged  to  compete  with  the  distrac- 
tions that  commonly  accompany  highly  organized  and 
expensiv  athletic  and  social  functions.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  Reed  College  is  missing  something  and 
there  are  a  few  who  believe  that  the  loss  is  serious.  But 
even  these  people  admit  that  the  college  has  gaind  a 
large  mesure  of  intellectual  enthusiasm  among  its  stu- 
dents for  which  the  sacrifices  of  certain  aspects  of  college 
life  were  deliberately  made  at  the  outset." 

Under  the  stress  of  war  conditions  and  financial  diffi- 
culties partly  due  to  the  war,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
the  previous  standards  of  scholarship.  The  policies  of 
the  College  can  be  fairly  judged  only  by  results  under  the 
normal  conditions  which  prevaild  before  the  war. 

RECOGNITION  OF  REED  STANDARDS 

Reed  College  is  included  in  the  list  of  American  insti 
tutions  whose  degrees  are  accepted  by  European  univer- 
sities as  of  the  first  order.   The  list  was  recommended  by 
the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

The  degrees  of  Reed  College  are  accepted  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  degrees  of  any  other  college  or  university  for 
admission  to  all  American  medical  schools,  law  schools, 
and  other  professional  schools.  The  credits  earned  at 
Reed  College  by  students  who  have  transfer d  to  other 
colleges  have  been  accepted  thruout  the  country  as  the 
equivalent  of  similar  credits  earned  at  those  institutions. 
Further  recognition  is  found  in  the  awards  of  fellowships 
to  Reed  graduates  by  Oxford,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Colum- 
bia, Bryn  Mawr  and  other  institutions. 

To  have  a  College  whose  standards  are  thus  recog- 
nized thruout  the  world  is  of  some  value  to  the  city.  It 
cannot  longer  have  such  a  College  without  paying  the 
price  of  increast  endowment. 
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RELIGION 

A  wise  provision  in  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the 
College  directed  that  "it  forever  be  and  remain  free  from 
sectarian  influence,  regulation  and  control,  permitting 
those  who  may  seek  its  benefits  to  affiliate  with  such 
religious  societies  as  their  consciences  may  dictate."  The 
desires  of  the  founder  have  been  carried  out  in  every 
particular.  There  has  been  no  discrimination  against 
any  student  or  teacher  because  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions, nor  any  interference,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the 
part  of  the  president  or  the  trustees  with  freedom  of 
teaching. 

That  the  College  has  attracted  students  of  various  re- 
ligious affiliations  is  shown  by  statistics  for  1919-1920: 

— Church  Members —  — Preferences — 


Women 

Men 

Total 

Women 

Men 

Total 

4 

13 

2 

2 

3 

6 

  5 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

8 

17 

8 

11 

6 

2 

8 

10 

19 

2 

3 

5 

  2 

8 

10 

1 

1 

  1 

1 

  3 

6 

9 

11 

21 

4 

4 

8 

19 

48 

7 

5 

12 

1 

1 

.  .  2 

5 

7 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

78 

154 

37 

23 

60 

76 

78 

154 

24 

26 

50 

137 

127 

264 

The  daily  chapel  is  the  one  regular  provision  for 
religious  thought  and  aspiration.  Concerning  the  daily 
chapel  services,  the  president  has  held  (1)  that  they 
should  be  religious;  (2)  that  they  should  emphasize  the 
broad  fundamentals  on  which  nearly  all  men  of  religious 
convictions  agree  and  not  stress  sectarian  differences; 
(3)  that  they  should  be  conducted  mainly  by  those  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  whom  the  students  regard  as  most 
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helpful;  (4);  that  if  the  faculty  expect  students  to  attend 
frequently,  the  faculty  should  set  the  example.  On  each 
of  these  points  some  members  of  the  faculty  have  held 
different  views. 

The  College  has  conducted  valuable  systematic  courses 
in  Bible  study.  It  has  given  aid  to  all  groups  of  students 
in  their  voluntary  Bible  study  groups  and  other  religious 
interests.  But  greater  than  any  other  help  to  students 
in  their  search  for  religious  foundations  has  been  the 
daily  attempt  of  the  entire  College  to  stimulate  intellectual 
curiosity  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  sustaind  thinking. 
No  great  truth  is  discoverd  without  lasting  incentivs  for 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  Transient  and  secondary  interests 
in  thinking  do  not  suffice.  Many  college  students  who 
think  a  little  about  religion  find  the  experience  over- 
whelming. Encountering  douts  concerning  certain  be- 
liefs which  they  had  once  accepted  without  question  as 
essentials  of  religion,  they  are  inclined  to  give  up  every- 
thing rather  than  make  the  effort  necessary  to  achieve 
new  religious  convictions.  It  is  easier  to  have  no  con- 
victions. Almost  any  course  is  easier  for  the  young  people 
of  our  time  than  staying  with  their  difficulties,  and  bear- 
ing the  birth-pains  of  new  ideas,  until  they  have  builded 
their  own  durable  bases  of  faith.  For  them  a  little  think- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing.  They  must  come  to  feel  the  zest 
of  the  struggle — the  keen  joy  of  thinking  their  way  thru — 
until  they  can  say  with  Mrs.  Browning,  "If  heads  that 
think  must  ache,  perforce,  then  I  choose  headaches." 

Every  year  boys  and  girls  will  bring  their  religious 
douts  to  Reed  College  and  will  inevitably  acquire  new 
ones.  The  College  should  do  more  than  it  has  yet  done 
to  help  them  with  these  difficulties.  In  particular  it 
should  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  having  a  professor 
of  philosophy  qualified  to  make  that  study  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  curriculum  and  a  powerful  aid  to  right 
thinking  and  right  living. 
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FACULTY 


The  little  group  of  men  and  women  attracted  to  the 
faculty  in  the  early  years  of  the  College  won  merited  dis- 
tinction. Many  universities  promptly  gave  recognition 
to  their  ability  as  teachers  and  scholars.  Since  coming 
to  Reed  College,  they  have  received  offers  of  full  profes- 
sorships at  such  notable  institutions  as  Yale  University, 
Princeton  University,  Columbia  University,  University  of 
Chicago  and  University  of  California.  The  list  of  former 
teachers  includes  the  president  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
•  tana,  the  president  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and 
Lumbermen  and  the  woman  who  took  charge,  for  the 
Surgeon-General,  of  the  assignment  of  Reconstruction 
Aides  to  military  hospitals  thruout  the  United  States. 

Ten  members  of  the  faculty  are  known  to  have  de- 
clined to  consider  positions  at  larger  institutions  at  larger 
salaries.  The  secretary  to  the  president  came  back  to  the 
College,  after  her  war  work  in  Washington  and  in  France, 
rather  than  accept  a  much  more  remunerativ  business 
position.  Her  sacrificial  and  unfaltering  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  the  College,  together  with  her  gracious  spirit 
and  prodigious  capacity  for  work,  have  been  a  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration.  The  fact  that  a  number  of 
other  members  of  the  faculty  have  stayd  by  their  tasks 
in  good  spirit,  in  the  face  of  increasing  difficulties  in 
paying  their  living  expenses,  is  signal  evidence  of  faith 
in  the  distinctiv  mission  of  the  College.  Such  loyalty 
is  gratifying  and  should  make  a  wise  man  pause  before 
suggesting  any  fundamental  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  College.  No  institution,  however,  of  any  char- 
acter, should  long  continue  to  ask  or  expect  such  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  its  chief  workmen. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Among  the  needs  of  the  faculty  are  the  following: 
pensions,  sabbatical  years,  traveling  expenses,  outside 
lecturers,  houses,  and  formal  guarantees  of  academic 
freedom. 

The  form  of  insurance  offerd  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  or  some  other  con- 
tributory system,  should  be  adopted  at  once.  Regular 
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provision  should  also  be  made  for  sabbatical  leaves  of 
absence  on  such  terms  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers 
may  reasonably  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the  provision. 
There  should  be  annual  appropriations,  as  well,  for  trav- 
eling expenses,  in  order  that  members  of  the  faculty  may 
meet  with  their  professional  colleags  at  some  of  the  chief 
conventions  of  learned  societies.  Thus  the  disadvantages 
of  remoteness  from  the  chief  intellectual  centers  of  the 
nation  may  be  partially  removed.  The  primary  object  of 
pensions,  leaves  of  absence  and  allowances  for  travel 
is  the  continued  vitalization  of  the  teaching. 

Still  further  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  distance 
from  the  greatest  university  centers,  the  College  should 
have  a  fund  for  visiting  lecturers.  This  need  should 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  benefactors  since,  as  shown  in 
the  visits  of  Dr.  Lindley,  Dr.  Palmer,  and  Dr.  Crothers, 
the  extension  activities  of  the  College  enable  the  entire 
city  to  enjoy  the  visiting  speakers. 

In  common  with  other  cities,  Portland  is  facing  a 
shortage  of  houses.  It  is  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the 
College  that  houses  for  rent  by  the  faculty  should  be 
available  near  the  campus.  The  need  is  not  temporary; 
teachers  will  always  have  to  live  somewhere,  and  it 
will  always  add  to  the  value  of  their  services  if  they 
can  be  permanently  housed  within  easy  reach  of  their 
work.  The  president  again  recommends  that  the  trustees 
take  steps  to  erect  houses  on  the  most  convenient  part  of 
the  86  acres  of  the  campus;  these  houses  to  be  planned 
as  a  group  by  the  architect  of  the  College  and  preferably 
connected  with  the  central  heating  plant. 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

No  college  can  escape  the  problems  of  academic  free- 
dom. Either  it  must  surrender  to  outside  influences,  and 
require  its  teachers  to  ''put  their  opinions  on  and  off 
as  the  wind  blows,"  and  thus  become  a  mere  parody  on 
the  intellectual  life,  with  no  valid  excuse  for  existence, 
or  else  the  college  must  respect  the  integrity  of  the  minds 
of  its  teachers  and  suffer  the  occasional  discomfort  which 
such  a  policy  inevitably  occasions. 
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For  the  university,  as  President  Lowell  has  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  middle  ground  between  assuming  full 
responsibility  for  what  each  of  its  teachers  says  and 
assuming  no  responsibility.  The  university  cannot  afford 
to  censor  its  professors,  for  it  thereby  assumes  full  re- 
sponsibility for  each  of  their  utterances.  It  must  consider 
the  total  fitness  of  each  teacher  before  granting  him  in- 
definit  tenure;  after  that  it  must  leave  him,  like  other 
citizens,  to  be  delt  with  only  by  public  authorities  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  A  man  or  woman  whose  fit- 
ness has  been  recognized  by  appointment  to  the 
faculty,  whose  relations  are  with  students  of  some  ma- 
turity who  should  be  doing  independent  thinking  if  they 
are  ever  to  think,  should  have  no  other  restraint  placed 
upon  his  utterances  in  the  classroom  or  elsewhere.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  no  institution  which  has  delt  less 
liberally  with  the  issues  of  free  speech  enjoys  as  great 
public  confidence  as  Harvard  University. 

Indeed,  every  university  which  merits  public  confi- 
dence is  committed  to  the  principles  underlying  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  modern  university  is  the  chief 
home  of  science.  The  aim  of  science  is  to  discover  new 
truth,  but  every  new  truth  means  the  disappearance  of 
old  error  and  frequently  involvs  a  shock  to  existing 
opinion.  The  shock  may  be  unwelcome,  but  unless  there 
be  the  fullest  freedom  in  scientific  investigation  and  in 
the  proclaiming  of  its  results,  there  can  be  no  progress."* 

From  the  beginning,  Reed  College  has  permitted  as 
large  a  measure  of  freedom  of  teaching,  of  research  and 
of  public  speech  as  any  institution  in  the  country.  The 
price  of  freedom,  however,  is  eternal  vigilance.  The 
best  time  for  any  college  to  make  formal  provision  for 
the  difficulties  that  are  sure  to  come  is  before  a  concrete 
case  has  shaken  the  institution,  broken  the  spirit  of  the 
faculty  and  alienated  friends.  The  recent  disastrous 
experiences  of  several  universities  and  colleges  suggest 
the  wisdom  of  a  formal  and  binding  declaration  of 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  Reed  College. 


♦Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  of  the 
American  Economic  Association,  the  American  Sociological  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Political  Science  Association. 
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STUDENTS 


From  the  outset  the  aim  has  been  to  make  teachers  and 
students  "Comrades  of  the  Quest."  Partly  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  freshman  course  in  the  problems  of  college  life 
was  given  the  first  year;  and,  by  virtually  unanimous 
request  of  the  students,  it  has  been  given  in  each  subse- 
quent year.  Still  further  to  aid  comradeship,  the  students 
have  co-operated  in  government.  The  Student  Council 
has  supervised  student  activities  and  delt  with  ques- 
tions of  conduct.  By  vote  of  the  students,  all  examina- 
tions have  been  conducted  without  proctors.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  the  president  of  the  College  that  this  experi- 
ment in  student  government  has  been,  on  the  whole,  highly 
successful,  involving  less  error,  injustis  and  indifference 
than  is  co.nmon  among  adults  in  their  own  experiments 
in  government;  and,  in  any  event,  achieving  better  results 
than  college  faculties  achieve  without  such  co-operation. 
The  spirit  of  good-fellowship  has  also  been  shown  in  the 
departmental  clubs  and  intramural  games,  in  which  the 
faculty  have  regularly  participated,  and  in  the  annual 
campus  days,  river  days  and  other  outings.  Indeed,  as  one 
of  the  faculty  remarkt,  "the  traditional  gulf  between 
teachers  and  students  appears  to  have  become,  at  Reed 
College,  an  imaginary  line." 

As  evidence  of  this  spirit  of  comradeship  in  the  quest 
and  of  the  careful  thought  of  students  concerning  the 
serious,  central  purposes  of  the  College,  the  following 
letter,  signd  by  nearly  all  the  students,  is  here  presented. 
The  president  told  the  students,  in  reply,  that  he  had 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  these  shortcomings  of  the 
curriculum  and  had  eagerly  sought  the  funds  with  which 
to  carry  out  the  first  four  of  the  student  recommendations. 


10  April  1919 

To  the  Faculty  of  Reed  College : 

We,  the  undersignd  students  of  Reed  College,  submit 
the  following  suggestions  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
be  of  service  to  the  college  in  these  reconstruction  days. 
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We  have  no  desire  to  appear  intrusiv.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  since  a  college  exists  primarily  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  students,  occasional  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  students  may  not  be  wholly  out  of 
place.  There  are  certain  criticisms  of  the  present  curri- 
culum and  program  of  the  College  which  seem  to  be  gen- 
eral among  the  students.  However,  we  regard  constructiv 
suggestions  as  more  valuable  than  destructiv  criticisms. 
Therefore,  we  respectfully  present  the  following  proposals 
for  the  consideration  of  the  faculty,  believing  that  these 
embody  the  most  urgent  improvements  needed  in  the 
program  of  the  College : 

1.  We  believe  that  the  transition  from  the  supervised 
activities  of  the  high  school  to  the  intensiv,  responsible 
classwork  of  the  College  is  at  present  too  abrupt.  We 
therefore  suggest  (1)  that  the  present  fragmentary  course 
in  "College  Life"  be  expanded  into  a  year's  course  for 
freshmen,  of  the  nature  of  "An  Introduction  to  the  College, 
the  State,  and  Other  Social  Institutions";  and  (2)  that  the 
class  advisor  system  be  developt  and  given  a  larger  part  in 
the  handling  of  freshmen. 

2.  We  do  not  believe  in  weakening  any  department  of 
instruction  but,  with  a  view  to  attaining  a  better  balance 
between  parts  of  the  College,  in  order  that  our  work  may 
be  truly  liberal,  we  urge  that  the  social  science  depart- 
ments be  given  support  equal  to  that  now  accorded  the 
natural  sciences. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  institution  at  present  affords 
students  no  adequately  broad  and  comprehensiv  outlook 
on  life  and  the  world;  hence,  we  urge  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  philosophy  under  the  direction 
of  a  man  of  vital  human  sympathies  as  well  as  scholarship. 

4.  W^e  believe  that  any  institution  claiming  to  prepare 
students  for  complete  living  must  recognize  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  religious  factors  in  life.  Therefore, 
we  suggest  the  establishment  of  reputable  courses  in  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  world. 

5.  We  are  compeld  to  believe  that  some  students  who 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  exacting  demands  of  the  course  of 
study,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  interest  themselvs  in 
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student  activities,  are  either  compeld  to  slight  their  studies, 
or  they  are  subjected  to  injurious  over-strain.  We  urge, 
therefore,  that  the  more  important  incidental  enterprises, 
such  as  editing  the  Quest,  presenting  plays,  etc.,  be  given, 
so  far  as  possible,  credit  toward  graduation,  and  a  regular 
place  in  the  program  of  the  student. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  development  of  a  finer  com- 
munity spirit  in  the  college  community  depends  upon  the 
provision  of  opportunities  for  general  community  recrea- 
tion. We  therefore  endorse  the  proposed  plan  of  one  day 
each  month  for  community  recreation  which  is  now 
before  the  Student  Council  and  the  faculty. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 

The  tables  on  page  88  show  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  students  each  year.  The  maps  on  pages  124  and 
125  show  the  number  of  Reed  students  in  1918-1919  resi- 
dent in  each  state  and,  for  the  same  year,  the  number 
born  in  each  state.  Thirty-seven  states  are  represented. 
The  figures  include  candidates  for  degrees  and  for  certifi- 
cates as  Reconstruction  Aides  in  Physio-Therapy.  The 
figures  do  not  include  students  in  the  two  courses  for 
Employment  Managers  or  other  Extension  Courses.  The 
distribution  of  these  students  by  sex,  courses,  classes  and 
cities  is  given  in  Reed  Record  number  33,  the  Catalog  for 
1918-1919.  The  year  was  abnormal  on  account  of  the 
war-work  courses.  ^ 

REED  COLLEGE  A  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY 

No  good  student  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  has 
been  obliged  to  miss  the  opportunities  of  Reed  College  for 
lack  of  funds.  A  large  majority  of  the  students,  both  men 
and  women,  have  been  partially  self-supporting  and  many 
have  earned  their  entire  expenses.  The  College  itself  has 
provided  work  on  the  Campus  for  every  student  who  de- 
sired it.  From  the  outset,  much  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  care  of  grounds,  buildings,  dining-hall,  gymna- 
sium, laundry,  bookstore,  laboratories,  power-plant,  elec- 
trical equipment,  fish  experiment  house  and  carpenter 
shop,  and  most  of  the  multigrafing,  typewriting,  and  other 
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clerical  work  has  been  done  by  students  as  means  of  self- 
support.  This  has  given  the  whole  student  body  a  fine 
sense  of  proprietorship  and  responsibility.  For  this  work, 
in  some  years  seventy  per  cent  of  the  men  students  have 
received  income  from  the  College. 

Furthermore,  a  City  as  large  as  Portland,  offers  in- 
numerable opportunities  for  students  who  must  work 
their  way.  Still  further  to  aid  students,  thirteen  loan 
funds  have  been  made  available.  From  these  funds,  186 
loans  have  been  made.  No  deserving  student  has  ever 
been  denied  sufficient  aid  to  complete  his  College  course. 

From  the  outset  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep 
social  affairs  at  Reed  College  inexpensiv  and  simple,  as 
becomes  higher  education,  and  subordinate  to  the  main 
purposes  of  the  College.  There  are  no  fraternities  and 
no  sororities,  because  the  College  prefers  a  wholesome, 
democratic  social  life  of  the  entire  institution.  By  the 
policy  of  no  secret  societies  and  no  intercollegiate 
athletics,  the  College  has  eliminated  the  chief  expenses 
which  students  usually,  in  unwholesome  rivalry,  impose 
upon  each  other.  Reed  College  is  for  all  the  people.  A 
majority  of  the  families  represented  have  small  incomes. 

Reports  from  115  students  show  that,  in  1917-1918, 
107  of  them  earned  a  part  of  their  expenses.  Twenty- 
four  earned  all  their  expenses.  The  amount  earned  during 
the  academic  year  by  these  107  students  was  $13,038. 
During  the  summer  vacation  they  earned  $19,277.  The 
total  earned  during  the  year  was  $32,315.  The  average 
was  $302.01. 
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ATHLETICS 


Early  in  1911,  before  the  opening  of  the  college,  the 
policy  to  be  adopted  concerning  athletics  was  stated  as 
follows:  'Inexpensiv,  healthful  and  moderate  exercise 
for  all  students,  especially  those  who  need  it  most,  insted 
of  a  costly,  injurious  and  excessiv  regime,  conducted 
especially  for  those  who  need  it  least." 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  the  following  program 
was  put  into  effect  for  both  men  and  women: 

1.  Physical  examinations  required  for  admission. 

2.  Athletics  for  all;  every  student  required  to  take 
part  regularly,  thruout  his  entire  course,  in  physical 
exercises. 

3.  All  students  required  to  participate  in  out-of-door 
games  unless  advised  by  the  college  physicians  not  to 
do  so. 

4.  All  athletics  controld  by  the  faculty  and  directed 
only  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  full  and  regular  stand- 
ing. 

5.  Adequate  provision  in  the  regular  weekly  schedule 
for  systematic  physical  training  and  games  for  every 
student. 

6.  Encouragement  for  regular  participation  in  ath- 
letics by  the  faculty. 

7.  Student  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  athletics 
to  be  negligible. 

8.  In  the  interests  of  the  above  program,  no  inter- 
collegiate games  to  be  permitted  for  a  number  of  years; 
therefore  no  paid  coaches,  no  seasonal  coaches,  no  pre- 
season coaches,  no  paid  officials,  no  training  tables,  no 
traveling  expenses,  no  grandstands;  therefore,  no  induce- 
ments to  any  person  to  enter  the  College,  or  to  remain  in 
college,  or  to  neglect  his  studies,  or  to  over-exert  physi- 
cally for  the  sake  of  winning  games. 

That  the  policy  adopted  by  the  College  was  not  merely 
in  the  interests  of  its  regular  students,  but  part  of  an 
attempt  to  promote  a  nation-wide  movement  for  physical 
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training  and  out-of-door  games  for  all  the  people,  was 
shown  by  the  Reed  extension  courses  and  classes  in 
physical  education,  by  the  games  promoted  for  neigh- 
borhood boys  and  girls  and  by  the  turning  over  of  the 
campus,  gymnasium  and  other  athletic  equipment  to  the 
city  of  Portland  for  all  the  people  to  use  at  certain  times. 

The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  policy  and  this 
program  were  set  forth  in  numerous  periodicals,  includ- 
ing the  Atlantic  Monthly  (November,  1915),  the  Inde- 
pendent (December  29,  1915),  and  School  and  Society 
(May  22, 1915),  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Two  hun- 
dred or  more  publications  commented  upon  the  program. 
Of  a  large  majority  of  these  comments,  the  following 
quotations  from  editorials  are  perhaps  typical: 

The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  said:  "In  all  soberness, 
the  vision  is  that  of  an  enviable  ideal." 

The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  said:  "Not  even  the  most  ar- 
dent intercollegiate  fan  can  shut  his  eyes  to  some  of  the 
evils  of  intercollegiate  sport  which  President  Foster  has 
laid  bare.  The  prevalence  of  proselyting  among  notable 
preparatory-school  athletes  by  over-zelous  'friends*  of 
the  college  with  a  reputation  for  athletic  prowess,  the 
absurdities  of  amateur  eligibility  rules  allowing  too  easy 
possibilities  of  evasion,  the  tendencies  to  commercialism 
and  other  marks  of  professionalism,  the  not  infrequent 
subordination  of  the  scholastic  interests  of  the  college  to 
the  grandstand  pursuit  of  sport,  the  specialization  of 
small  numbers  of  athletes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many, — 
these  and  other  evils  must  sooner  or  later  be  faced  and 
eradicated.  But  we  can  better  our  intercollegiate  athletics 
without  running  away  from  them.  We  can  put  them  on 
a  better  basis  and  include  in  the  'educational'  benefits 
of  such  a  reform  our  student  bodies  at  large.  At  New 
Haven  and  elsewhere,  we  alredy  see  indications  of  such 
a  change." 

The  Barometer  (Oregon  Agricultural  College),  said: 
"Thoro  reforms  extending  from  coast  to  coast  are  neces- 
sary in  the  immediate  future  or  at  no  distant  date  many 
institutions  will  be  following  the  Reed  College  plan.  It 
is  inevitable." 
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NATION-WIDE  REFORMS 


However  slight  may  have  been  the  influence  of  Reed 
College,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  trend 
during  the  past  five  years  has  been  precisely  in  the  direc- 
tions persistently  urged  by  the  College.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until,  in  the  emergency  of  war,  the  nation  discoverd 
that  over  fifty  per  cent  of  our  young  men  were  unfit  for 
military  service  because  of  defects  that  could  have  been 
remedied,  that  the  great  body  of  those  responsible  for 
athletics  in  American  colleges  began  to  take  far-reaching 
action. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  August,  1917, 
the  Secretary  of  War  said: 

There  is  one  criticism  that  I  have  often  felt  constraind  to 
make  regarding  college  athletics,  and  that  is  that  the  wrong  men 
are  developt.  The  big,  strong  men  are  taken  and  much  atten- 
tion is  lavisht  upon  them  so  that  they  are  developt  into  special- 
ized athletes,  while  the  weak  and  anemic  are  left  to  play  the  part 
of  observers.  Gentlemen,  there  are  not  enough  star  athletes  in 
the  colleges  to  fill  our  armies.  What  the  nation,  requires  is  that 
all  our  young  men  attending  school  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
physical  training  so  as  to  develop  their  bodies  and  make  them 
proper  material  for  filling  the  armies  of  the  country  in  the 
present  emergency. 

The  convention  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

Whereas,  college  athletics,  as  stated  by  Secretary  Baker  in 
his  address  to  this  conference,  are  of  great  use  in  developing 
the  qualities  of  a  good  soldier. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolvd,  that  we  recommend  to  the  colleges 

First,  That  athletic  sports  be  continued  during  the  coming 
year,  with  an  increast  effort  to  develop  athletics  for  all  stu- 
dents rather  than  for  a  chosen  few. 

Second,  That  the  schedule  for  intercollegiate  sports  be  carried 
out  so  far  as  local  conditions  allow,  care  being  taken  not  to 
interfere  with  the  military  training  of  the  students  or  to  conflict 
with  the  military  interests  of  the  nation. 

Third,  That  there  be  no  pre-season  coaching  during  tha 
coming  academic  year. 

Fourth,  That  training  tables  be  given  up. 

Fifth,  That  professional  coaching  and  the  expenses  incidental 
thereto  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Sixth,  That  the  number  of  officials  at  intercollegiate  gamei 
and  their  fees  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
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At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  at  New  York  City,  in  December,  1918, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

1.  Be  it  resolvd,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Niational  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association,  physical  training  and  athletics  are 
an  essential  part  of  education;  and  that  in  every  college  or 
university  the  Department  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics 
should  be  recognized  as  a  department  of  collegiate  instruction, 
directly  responsible  to  the  college  or  university  administration. 

2.  That  each  college  faculty  should  make  adequate  provision 
in  the  hour  schedule  for  physical  training  and  athletics. 

3.  That  seasonal  coaches,  scouting  (except  at  public  inter- 
collegiate contests),  training  tables,  and  organized  training  or 
coaching  in  the  summer  vacation  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
amateur  college  athletics. 

In  furtherance  of  the  first  resolution,  seasonal  coaches  should, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  be  replaced  by  coaches  appointed  for  the 
year,  or  should  themselvs  be  given  an  appointment  for  a  year 
or  more. 

The  following  resolution,  offerd  by  Dr.  Ray  croft,  was  adopted: 
Resolvd,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  we  should 
use  every  effort  in  the  direction  of  developing  such  a  plan  of 
athletics  in  colleges  as  will  fit  every  student  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  meet  any  emergency,  national  or  otherwise,  that  may 
arise. 

ATHLETICS  FOR  ALL 

The  failure  of  institutions  maintaining  intercollegiate 
athletics  to  bring  all  students  into  the  games  was  set  forth 
in  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, presented  in  December,  1913.  The  statistics 
furnisht  this  committee  by  143  universities  and  colleges 
engaged  in  intercollegiate  athletics  show  that  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  total  male  students  participated  in  the 
games.  In  only  one  district  of  the  country,  the  south- 
western, did  the  proportion  reach  one-fourth.  The  com- 
mittee concludes  that  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  these  institutions  engaged  in  any  form  of 
systematic  or  organized  exercise,  and  they  believe  that  50 
per  cent  is  "decidedly  too  high  an  estimate."  Out  of  the 
143  colleges,  all  of  which  promote  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, 53,  or  37  per  cent,  "are  doing  nothing  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  types  of  physical  exercise  and  healthful 
recreation  that  the  student  is  likely  to  use  in  after-college 
life." 


Concerning  expenditures,  the  committee  found  that  not 
one-tenth  as  much  was  spent  for  intra-mural  games  as  for 
intercollegiate  games.  In  other  words  these  143  colleges 
spent  about  60  times  as  much  money  for  each  member  of 
an  intercollegiate  team  as  they  spent  for  the  games  of 
each  of  the  other  students. 

To  what  extent  intercollegiate  games  are  responsible 
for  vicarious  athletics,  it  is  impossible  to  determin.  But 
two  facts  are  indisputable:  (1)  intercollegiate  games  are 
the  dominant  influence  in  the  athletics  of  most  of  these 
institutions;  and  (2)  nearly  all  have  had  twenty  years  or 
more  of  experience  to  demonstrate  whether  this  dominant 
influence  tends  to  bring  everybody  into  the  games.  The 
net  results,  as  reported  to  us  by  the  promoters  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  are  not  encouraging. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  had  little  experience  with 
athletics  conducted  solely  for  all  students,  entirely  free 
from  the  good  and  bad  influences  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, whatever  they  may  be. 

The  net  results  of  such  experience,  whether  encourag- 
ing or  not,  should  be  carefully  noted. 

RESULTS  AT  REED  COLLEGE 

After  five  years  of  experience  with  the  program  an- 
nounced in  1911,  Reed  College  made  a  careful  record  of 
its  athletics  for  the  last  week  of  September,  1916.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  typical  week,  differing  from  other 
weeks  only  as  sports  vary  from  season  to  season.  No 
special  attempt  was  made  to  induce  students  to  partici- 
pate; in  fact,  before  they  knew  that  any  record  was  to 
be  kept,  the  week  was  more  than  half  gone.  The  record 
covers  every  student  in  attendance  for  that  entire  week, 
except  those  who  were  advised  by  the  department  of  phy- 
sical education  not  to  participate  in  games  on  account  of 
temporary  disability. 

During  the  week  92.8  per  cent  of  the  men  students  and 
93.5  per  cent  of  the  women  students  took  part  in  one  c 
more  of  the  following  athletic  games:  tennis,  tug-of-war, 
handball,  hockey,  foot-ball,  squash  and  track  games.  The 
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proportion  of  the  whole  number  playing  these  games 
ranged  from  60  per  cent  in  tennis  to  7  per  cent  in  track 
events.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  students  took  part  in  these 
games  three  or  more  days  in  the  week;  seventy-five 
per  cent  took  part  in  these  games  two  or  more  days  in 
the  week. 

If  we  add  swimming  and  boxing,  the  records  for  the 
week  include  100  per  cent  of  the  men  students.  Further- 
more, 51  per  cent  of  all  students,  men  and  women,  took 
gymnasium  exercises  not  counted  as  games,  and  about 
the  same  proportion  report  for  the  week  some  kind  of 
physical  labor. 

Whether,  in  an  institution  having  no  intercollegiate 
games,  students  tend  to  spend  too  much  or  too  little  time 
on  physical  exercises,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
table  of  hours: 

EXERCISE  OF  REED  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
(For  the  week,  Sept.  24  to  Sept.  30,  1916) 


Hours 

Games 

Walking 

Labor 

Gymnasium 

M 

W 

M 

W 

M 

W 

M 

W 

0 

9 

8 

0 

0 

80 

65 

28 

97 

1 

18 

30 

9 

3 

2 

8 

29 

6 

2 

18 

40 

31 

27 

5 

12 

15 

8 

3 

24 

25 

22 

10 

5 

5 

38 

12 

4 

14 

8 

14 

13 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

9 

8 

10 

20 

2 

2 

2 

0 

6 

3 

10 

10 

5 

7 

7 

4 

0 

7 

9 

1 

3 

15 

3 

2 

0 

0 

8 

5 

0 

4 

12 

4 

1 

2 

0 

9 

11 

0 

7 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

10  or  more 

2 

0 

15 

12 

11 

12 

1 

0 

It  may  be  noted  that  92  per  cent  of  the  students  spent, 
in  that  week,  not  less  than  one  hour  nor  more  than  nine 
hours  taking  part  in  athletic  games.  In  watching  games, 
they  spent  that  week  less  than  one  hour  per  student. 

This  record  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1914,  during  which  all  but  seven  of  the 
234  students  took  part  in  games  or  gymnastics  at  least 
two  days  out  of  six.  During  that  week,  56  per  cent 
took  part  in  gymnastics,  44  per  cent  in  handball,  34  per 
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cent  in  football,  32  per  cent  in  tug-of-war,  27  per  cent 
in  tennis,  18  per  cent  in  basketball  and  15  per  cent  in 
track  games.  The  difference  in  the  choice  of  games  for 
the  two  years  was  due  largely  to  the  wether,  the  week  of 
1914  having  been  rainy. 

In  February,  1919,  a  typical  winter  month,  97  per  cent 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  college  participated  regu- 
larly in  the  program  of  athletics  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
directors. 

In  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  143  col- 
leges cited  above,  it  should  be  observd  that  the  latter 
statistics  appear  to  include  every  student  who  took  part 
in  any  game  in  any  week  of  the  year,  and  therefore  fail 
to  indicate  what  proportion  of  the  50  per  cent  or  less 
who  playd  games  at  all  took  part  systematically.  Most 
of  the  information  now  available  concerning  the  athletics 
of  all  students  in  institutions  having  intercollegiate  games 
is  meager,  vague  and  fragmentary.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  of  recent  efforts  in  many  of  the  143  colleges 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  athletics  to  a  larger  proportion 
of  their  students. 

Up  to  the  time  of  abnormal  war  conditions  and  the 
S.  A.  T.  C,  there  was  general  satisfaction  with  the  athletic 
policy  at  Reed  College.  The  faculty  unanimously  favord 
the  continuance  of  that  policy  and  there  was  no  note- 
worthy objection  on  the  part  of  the  student  body.  Reed 
College  has  far  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  departing 
from  that  policy  under  present  conditions. 

The  Nation  has  summed  up  the  present  situation  in  the 
following  editorial: 

One  radical  and  important  change  that  the  war  has  brought 
almost  automatically  in  the  colleges  is  the  putting  of  athletics 
on  a  "pure  amateur"  basis.  One  of  the  standing  reproaches  of 
American  academic  life,  in  the  past,  disgraceful  alike  to  the 
alumni  who  created  the  condition  and  to  the  faculties  who  tol- 
erated it,  has  been  the  professionalism  of  college  sports,  with 
their  enormous  financial  organization,  their  specialization  of  pickt 
athletes  in  the  sport  business,  their  paid  professional  coaches,  and 
their  general  debauchery  of  undergraduate  work.  While  college 
teachers  commonly  enough  recognized  the  vices  of  the  system, 
those  who  directed  our  higher  institutions,  with  the  rarest  excep- 
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tions,  lackt  the  courage  to  extirpate  the  evil  thing  root  and 
branch;  for  they  feard  the  effect  on  attendance,  prestige,  alumni 
support,  what  not.  Now  comes  the  war  and  for  the  time  being 
wipes  the  slate  clean,  and  wonder  of  wonders,  it  is  discoverd,  as 
the  "Yale  Alumni  Weekly"  recently  pointed  out,  that  the  teams 
"play  better  games,  enjoy  playing  better,  and  give  more  enjoy- 
ment to  their  college  rooters  when  tney  do  it  on  their  own  legs, 
than  their  predecessors  generally  did  in  the  professionally  coacht 
days."  If  American  college  faculties  ever  again  allow  inter- 
collegiate sport  to  degenerate  to  the  low  level  it  occupied  before 
the  war,  they  will  deserv,  and  will  probably  receive,  the  pro- 
found contempt  of  thoughtful  observers  of  our  academic  life. 

In  regard  to  our  traditional  failures  to  promote  ath- 
letics for  all.  Sir  George  Newman  says,  in  his  latest  annual 
report  to  the  British  Board  of  Education:  "No  self-respect- 
ing nation  can  go  back  after  this  war  to  the  state  of  things 
which  makes  the  proper  development  of  the  body  and 
mind  the  luxury  of  a  small  and  privileged  class.  .  .  . 
It  shall  never  again  be  said  that  it  is  not  until  they  are 
needed  for  the  terrible  uses  of  war  that  any  care  is 
taken  of  the  mass  of  the  youth  of  the  country." 

WAR  WORK 

The  war  work  with  which  the  College  was  connected 
included  the  Reconstruction  Clinic  and  the  training  of 
women  as  Aides  in  Physio-Therapy  and  Occupational 
Therapy  for  United  States  Military  Hospitals.  This  war 
work  was  not  officially  a  College  enterprise,  since  the 
president  of  the  College  assumed  from  the  outset  all 
administrativ  and  financial  responsibility  and  no  College 
funds  were  used  either  for  the  training  courses  or  for  the 
Clinic.  The  trustees  and  the  faculty  gave  their  approval, 
however,  to  this  arrangement;  they  also  permitted  the  use 
of  the  grounds,  buildings  and  other  facilities  of  the  Col- 
lege; and  all  money  was  received  and  paid  out  by  the 
Business  Manager  of  the  College.  The  accounts  were 
audited  by  certified  public  accountants. 

TRAINING  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  AIDES 

Reed  College  was  the  first  institution  west  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  conduct  special  courses  for  Reconstruc- 
tion Aides.  The  work  was  undertaken  at  the  special 
request  of  the  Surgeon  General,  and  Reed  College  was  the 
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only  institution  in  the  west  officially  approved  by  the 
War  Department  for  this  work. 

Aides  in  Physio-Therapy  are  civilian  employees  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army.  They  give  massage  and 
remedial  exercises  prescribed  for  patients  in  hospitals 
and  other  sanitary  formations  of  the  Army.  Aides  in 
Occupational  Therapy  assist  soldiers  to  recover  their 
functions  by  means  of  various  handicrafts. 

Two  hundred  women  registerd  for  the  second  course. 
They  came  from  thirty-one  states  and  three  foren  coun- 
tries. Their  previous  education  was  received  in  seventy- 
two  universities  and  colleges  in  thirty-one  states.  Seventy- 
five  were  college  graduates.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight 
had  attended  institutions  above  the  grade  of  high  school. 

In  the  training  of  Aides  for  military  hospitals,  Reed 
College  had  the  substantial  aid  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Oregon,  the  North  Pacific  College  of 
Dentistry,  all  the  hospitals  and  many  leading  surgeons  and 
physicians  of  the  city.  The  directors  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Portland  Chapter,  after  a  thoro  investigation 
of  the  work,  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  toward 
its  support.  In  the  training  of  Aides  in  Occupational 
Therapy,  the  College  co-operated  with  the  Portland  Art 
Association.  One  course  of  four  months'  work  was  given 
to  twenty  students. 

191  REED  WOMEN  IN  MILITARY  HOSPITALS 

Of  the  women  prepared  by  the  College,  191  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Surgeon  General  in  forty  military  hospitals. 
The  posts  occupied  by  these  graduates  are  located  on  the 
map  on  page  117.  Every  woman  recommended  by  Reed 
College  received  an  appointment.  In  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals the  entire  staffs  of  Aides  in  Physio-Therapy  were 
Reed  graduates.  Altho  most  of  the  war  work  of  the  Col- 
lege was  necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  it  appears  from 
official  reports  that  the  College  gave  special  training 
courses,  as  prescribed  by  the  Surgeon  General  for  Aides 
in  Physio-Therapy,  to  as  many  women  as  all  other  institu- 
tions combined. 
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The  schedules  of  three  courses  follow: 

SECOND  COURSE— JUNE  24  TO  SEPT.  6,  1918 
THIRD  COURSE— OCT.  1  TO  FEB.  1,  1919 
FOURTH  COURSE— DEC.  1  TO  APRIL.  1,  1919 


2nd         3rd  4th 
Course    Course  Course 
Hours     Hours  Hours 


70 

70 

30 

30 

20 

20 

40 

20 

106 

106 

53 

53 

10 

10 

3 

3 

Remedial  exercises — 

Q  0 

Qn 
oU 

Practice   

33 

45 

30 

26 

26 

6 

6 

1  A 

on 

2 

2 

Emergency  treatment  and  bandaging. , . 

20 

2 

2 

2 

2 

15 

15 

211 

296 

30 

56 

.  .  .  23 

.  .  .  620 

756 

817 

. . .  500 

156 

237 

114 

228 

. . .9404 

7040 

1657 

. . .4540 

3822 

5420 

18 

28 

. . .  204 

31 
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WORK  OF  THE  RECONSTRUCTION  CLINIC 

The  Reconstruction  Clinic  cared  for  798  patients,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  was  a  school  of  clinical  experience  for 
270  students.  The  heirs  of  C.  H.  Lewis  provided  a  build- 
ing for  the  purpose.    (See  page  115.) 

The  map  on  page  116  locates  the  homes  of  the  Portland 
patients,  and  also  44  patients  treated  by  Reed  College 
women  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  26  at  Sellwood  Hospital, 
15  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and  56  at  Reed  College. 
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In  addition,  72  patients  were  cared  for  who  came  from 
other  cities  to  gain  the  benefits  of  the  Clinic.  The  work 
of  the  Clinic  was  entirely  free. 

A  majority  of  the  treatments  were  for  compound  frac- 
tures, sprains,  paralysis  and  spinal  curvature.  A  careful 
estimate  indicates  that  the  actual  economic  gains  to  the 
City,  due  to  returning  injured  men  and  women  to  their 
work  earlier  than  otherwise  would  have  been  possible, 
have  been  greater  than  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Clinic.   In  ten  months,  13,782  treatments  were  given. 

The  work  of  the  Clinic  and  of  the  training  of  Aides 
is  described  at  length  in  Reed  College  Record,  Number  32. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army: 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
Washington 

Dr.  William  T.  Foster, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir: 

Allow  me  to  express  to  you  the  appreciation  of  the 
Division  of  Physical  Reconstruction  for  the  assistance 
renderd  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  by  your 
institution  in  the  training  of  young  women  to  act  as 
Reconstruction  Aides,  both  in  Physio  and  Occupational 
Therapy. 

The  young  ladies  furnisht  the  Medical  Department  by 
your  institution  have  proven  that  they  were  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  not  only  from  a  physical  and  educational 
standpoint,  but  also  from  that  of  personality. 

The  thoro  training  which  these  aides  received  at  Reed 
College  has  made  them  valuable  aides  in  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

Very  sincerely, 

M.  W.  IRELAND, 
Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Army. 
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MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  TREATMEOSITS 
1918-1919 


September 

July  Aug.  2d  to  7th  to  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Totals 
Massage :  6th  30th 


67  54 

51 

37 

1,793 

In-Pat              563   1271     196  707 

606  512 

607 

774 

843 

1109  7,088 

Hydrotherapy    ..    74     295      49  148 

217  172 

192 

404 

454 

701  2,706 

Itemedial 

exercises              158     306      44  207 

140  192 

155 

287 

293 

413  2,195 

Totals   1089   2873    578  1062 

1030  930 

905 

1502 

1590 

0009   1Q  TQO 

SUMMARY  OP 

TREATMENTS 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Course 

Course  Course 

Total 

.  .  220 

70 

127 

417 

,  .  186 

57 

78 

321 

,  .  94 

30 

32 

156 

Number  of  massage  treatments.  , 

.  .3614 

3211 

4100 

10,925 

Number   of   hydro-therapy  treat- 

.  .  418 

410 

712 

1,540 

Number  of  remedial  exercise  treat- 

.  .  500 

201 

608 

1,309 

Number  of  patients  examind.  .  . 

500 

157 

237 

894 

Number  of  patients  rejected.  .  . 

.  .  44 

29 

23 

96 

456 

114 

228 

798 

,4540 

3822 

5420 

13,782 

WAR  RECORD  OF  REED  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

Reed  College  releast  fifty  per  cent  of  its  faculty  for 
war  work  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  They  volunteered 
with  the  Army,  Navy,  American  Red  Cross  in  France, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France^  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Professor  Coleman  was  in  charge  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
educational  work  at  Camp  Lewis,  later  director  of  the 
same  work  for  all  the  cantonments  of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion, and  finally  engaged  with  the  Division  of  Social  Hy- 
giene in  France.  Dr.  Bertha  Stuart  was  in  charge  of  a 
Red  Cross  dispensary  and  children's  hospital  in  Blois, 
France.  Professor  Merriam  was  sent  from  France  to 
England  to  arrange  for  the  study  of  U.  S.  soldiers  in 
English  universities.  Miss  Florence  Read  worked  with 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  Washington  and  later 
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as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  in  France.  Professor  Stahl 
became  an  Ensign.  Professor  Gushing  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Army,  and  was  sent  to  Russia.  Professor  Leigh 
did  notable  public  health  work  under  Surgeon  General 
Blue. 

All  other  teachers  gave  part  time  to  war  work.  The 
President  of  the  College  servd  the  American  Red  Cross 
as  an  Inspector  in  European  countries  and,  on  his  return 
to  this  country,  gave  addresses  in  50  or  more  cities  under 
arrangements  made  by  the  National  Red  Cross  and  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Other  teachers,  who 
were  offerd  important  government  posts  in  Washington, 
remaind  at  the  College  and,  at  the  request  of  the  War 
Department,  gave  instruction  to  the  Students'  Army  Train- 
ing Corps.  Twenty  teachers  had  a  part  in  the  training 
of  Reconstruction  Aides  for  military  hospitals. 

Still  others  servd  as  U.  S.  Food  Administration  assist- 
ants, shipyard  workers,  Draft  Board  members.  Liberty 
Loan  solicitors  and  Forestry  workers.  Teachers  joind 
with  students  in  raising  beans  and  potatoes  on  vacant 
blocks  near  the  Campus.  The  proceeds  were  sent  to 
France  for  Dr.  Stuart's  hospital. 


WAR  RECORD  OF  MEN  STUDENTS 

Of  all  the  male  students  at  Reed  College  on  April  6, 
1917,  who  were  eligible  for  military  service,  86,  or  89 
per  cent,  enterd  the  service.  Of  these,  73  per  cent  en- 
terd  by  voluntary  enlistment.  These  figures  leave  out  of 
consideration  three  Chinese  students  and  seven  students 
who  enlisted  in  the  army  as  members  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps. 

Of  all  male  graduates  of  Reed  College  known  to  have 
been  fit  for  military  service,  82  per  cent  enterd  by  vol- 
untary enlistment.  Of  the  other  18  per  cent,  more  than 
half  were  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work,  in  Mission  Work  in 
China,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  Thirty-six 
per  cent  of  the  Reed  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  became 
commissioned  officers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  oldest 
graduates  had  been  out  of  College  less  than  four  years. 
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Under 

Gradu- 

Under 

Gradu- 

graduates 

ates 

graduates 

ates 

Army     -    -    -  - 

55 

29 

Teaching  -    -  - 

0 

1 

Navy      -    -    -  - 

12 

8 

Rejected  for 

Marines      -    -  - 

2 

1 

disability   -  - 

12 

11 

Merchant  Marine  - 

2 

0 

Non-citizens  -  - 

4 

2 

Medical  Corps 

4 

5 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  War 

Officers'  Training 

Work    -    -  - 

0 

2 

Corps      -    -  - 

11 

0 

Mission  work  in 

S.  A.  T.  C.  -    -  - 

7 

0 

China    -    -  - 

0 

2 

Public  Health 

Deceased  -    -  - 

1 

0 

Service    -    -  - 

1 

1 

All  others  -    -  - 

1 

0 

Ship  Yard  work  - 

3 

1 

Under  military  age 

1 

0 

116 

63 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

At  a  convention  of  municipal  universities,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Akron  said,  "Reed  College  has 
had  the  unusual  distinction  of  being  almost  the  only  one 
of  the  private  colleges  in  the  country  which  has  realized 
the  community  obligation  in  just  as  great  a  mesure  as  have 
the  municipal  and  state  universities.  This  particular  note 
of  co-operation  with  its  city  has  servd  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  Reed  College  stand  out  as  an  example 
to  other  institutions  of  learning."  Altho  such  praise  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  actual  achievements  of  the  College, 
which  have  been  sadly  curbd  by  lack  of  funds,  it  is  true 
that  the  College  has  from  the  outset  sought  every  op- 
portunity for  social  service.  The  purpose  has  been  not 
only  to  aid  the  city  but  also  to  keep  the  faculty  in  close 
touch  with  life  outside  the  campus  and  to  provide  field 
work  for  students. 

The  aim  and  scope  of  this  community  work  are  set 
forth  in  Bulletin  38  (1915)  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion; in  School  and  Society,  Jan.  2,  1915;  in  the  Oregon 
Voter,  Dec.  2,  1916;  and  in  Reed  College  Record,  num- 
bers 9,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  22,  and  24. 

EXTENSION  COURSES 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  profit  by  courses 
of  study  at  Reed  College,  the  Trustees,  from  the  very  first 
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year,  have  provided  series  of  free  lectures,  known  as  Reed 
Extension  Courses.  These  courses  are  intended  for  people 
who  desire  more  serious  opportunities  than  those  pro- 
vided by  entertainments  and  isolated  lectures,  without  in- 
centivs  or  aids  to  private  and  systematic  study. 

The  year  before  Reed  College  began  its  work,  no  such 
courses  were  given  in  Portland,  and  it  was  freely  pre- 
dicted that  few  people  would  attend.  Yet,  as  shown  on 
page  108,  the  numbers  who  came  to  hear  these  lectures 
and  to  participate  in  class  discussions  increast  from  3360 
the  first  year  to  48,060  in  the  year  of  our  entrance  into 
the  war. 

Ninety  courses  have  been  given, — mainly  in  literature, 
science,  history,  politics,  sociology,  economics,  education 
and  philosophy.  The  white  crosses  on  the  map  show  the 
location  of  some  of  these  courses.  They  have  been  con- 
ducted in  schools,  libraries,  community  centers,  churches 
and  club  houses,  some  of  which  are  pictured  on  the  next 
page.  Lectures  have  also  been  given  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  the  City  Hall  to  city  employees,  in  the 
department  stores  and  in  the  Turn  Hall.  Thus  the  City 
has  made  a  wider  use  of  buildings  that  cost  several  mil- 
lion dollars  and  were  not  used  to  capacity. 

One  Reed  Extension  Course  was  given  primarily  for 
the  staff  of  the  "Oregonian"  in  its  own  editorial  rooms. 
Other  courses  were  given  at  the  request  of  the  City  Club, 
the  University  Club,  the  Multnomah  Club,  the  Laurelhurst 
Club,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Central  Library  Staff. 
Lectures  were  given,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  to  city 
employees,  and  at  the  request  of  more  than  one  depart- 
ment store  to  all  employees  of  the  store.  At  the  request  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  the  College  gave  two  official 
government  courses  in  Employment  Management.  As  a 
direct  result,  there  has  been  organized  by  the  graduates 
of  these  courses  the  Oregon  Employment  Managers  Asso- 
ciation. At  the  request  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  course  was 
given  for  Civilian  Relief  Workers. 

Scores  of  requests  were  received  for  courses  during 
1919-1920,  but  the  College  was  obliged  to  abandon  its 
extension  courses  altogether  for  lack  of  funds. 
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SOCIAL  HYGIENE 


Reports  of  the  Surgeon  General  show  that,  in  the 
examination  of  the  first  million  men  in  the  army,  Oregon 
had  the  lowest  proportion  of  venereal  diseases,  and  in 
all  subsequent  examinations,  Oregon's  rank  was  high. 
The  importance  to  the  army  of  this  record  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  venereal  diseases  were  nearly  four  times  as 
frequent  as  all  other  communicable  diseases  combined, 
and  therefore  by  far  the  most  serious  drain  upon  the  man 
power  of  our  armd  forces.  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  attributes  this  leadership  of  Oregon  mainly 
to  the  work  of  the  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society.  In 
this  work.  Reed  College  had  a  part.  The  first  president 
of  the  society  was  the  medical  examiner  of  the  college, 
the  second  president  of  the  society  was  the  president  of 
the  college,  and  the  third  president  was  another  member 
of  the  college  faculty.  The  secretary  of  the  society  from 
the  outset,  who  is  now  in  charge  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  similar  work  thruout  the  United  States,  is  a  Reed 
College  graduate.  Eight  members  of  the  faculty  have 
servd  on  the  executiv  board  of  the  Oregon  Society.  Six- 
teen members  of  the  faculty  have  been  on  the  staff  of 
public  lecturers. 

Reed  College  gave  the  first  extension  course  in  the 
country  for  training  workers  in  the  field  of  social  hy- 
giene. The  book  publisht  by  the  college  as  an  outcome 
of  this  course.  The  Social  Emergency  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1914),  was  recommended  by  the  government  in 
thousands  of  publications  for  use  during  the  war  in  the 
campain  to  increase  our  man  power. 

The  nation-wide  social  hygiene  work  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  was  made  possible  by  an 
appropriation  of  four  million  dollars.  For  the  timely 
work  of  bringing  this  necessity  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, a  member  of  the  Reed  College  faculty  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  College  received  votes  of  appreciation  from  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

WELFARE  CONGRESS 

For  two  years,  the  College  held  a  civic  welfare  con- 
vention.   It  proved  to  be  a  clearing  house  and  source  of 
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inspiration  for  all  the  local  agencies  of  social  progress. 
The  "Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  Human  Life," 
for  example,  in  1913,  and  the  ^'Portland  1915  Conference" 
the  following  year  brought  together  at  the  College  more 
than  one  hundred  agencies  that  were  working  in  various 
ways  for  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  attracted  to  the 
meetings  and  exhibits  several  thousand  people.  Informa- 
tion concerning  these  conferences  is  found  in  Reed  Col- 
lege Record  numbers  11  and  15.  Pictures  of  some  of  the 
exhibits  are  reproduced  on  page  110. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  CIVIC  SOCIETIES 

A  bare  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  community  activ- 
ities of  the  faculty  will  give  an  idea  of  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  city  and  the  college.  Members  of 
the  faculty  have  been  officers  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions :  Oregon  Congress  of  Mothers,  Oregon  Peace  Society, 
Oregon  Academy  of  Sciences,  Archeological  Society, 
Drama  League,  Dental  Education  Society,  Oregon  Civic 
League,  College  Equal  Suffrage  League,  Portland  Vice 
Commission,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Executiv  Board  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  "Oregon  Dry",  Com- 
mittee for  Investigation  of  the  Public  Markets,  Consumers' 
League,  Committee  for  Investigation  of  Commercialized 
Pleasure  Resorts,  Pacific  Coast  Federation  for  Sex  Hy- 
giene, and  the  Committee  on  Advertising  Law  and  Ethics 
of  the  Portland  Ad  Club. 

A  majority  of  the  students  have  each  year  given  im- 
portant aid  in  various  forms  of  welfare  work.  Each  red 
dot  on  the  map  of  Portland  on  page  114  locates  a  place 
where  one  or  more  Reed  students  were  rendering  some 
form  of  free  social  service  in  the  first  half  of  the  academic 
year  1918-1919,  a  semester  in  which  this  work  was  below 
normal  on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  aid  given  by  other  students  to  some  800 
patients  of  the  Reed  Clinic  is  shown  on  page  116. 

In  1913-1914,  when  the  problems  of  unemployment 
were  acute  in  Portland,  students  and  faculty  obtaind 
information  at  first  hand  from  1284  unemployd  men. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  were  publisht  in  Reed 
College  Record  number  18.    The  speakers  in  the  "Swat 
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the  Fly"  campain  in  1914  were  mainly  Reed  students. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  College,  they  gave  talks  to  all 
the  school  children  of  Portland. 

Reed  students  of  psychology  have  made  practical  use 
of  mental  tests  for  the  police  courts,  for  the  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Girls  and  for  homes  for  delinquents  in 
Portland.  Reed  students  of  social  economics  have  given 
aid  to  the  Recreation  League,  the  Frazer  Home,  the  As- 
sociated Charities,  the  Neighborhood  House,  the  People's 
Institute,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Dances,  the  playgrounds  and 
the  churches. 

The  College  has  thus  aided  the  city  in  solving  some 
of  its  problems.  It  is  one  of  the  settled  principles  of  the 
College  that  faculty  and  students  shall  work  together.  In 
this  co-operativ  work  students  receive  training  and  prac- 
tical experience  similar,  in  the  field  of  social  service, 
to  the  co-operativ  plan  in  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  The  young  psychologists,  for  example, 
are  preparing  themselvs  for  work  as  experimental  psy- 
chologists in  connection  with  agencies  for  the  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  and  the  morally  delinquent. 

When  the  city  commissioners  were  faced  with  the 
problems  of  motion-picture  and  vaudeville  shows,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  called  upon  the  College  to  furnish  in- 
formation. A  committee  of  60  investigators  was  organ- 
ized, coverd  every  theater  in  the  city,  and  made  a  report 
to  the  mayor.  The  report  was  issued  as  Reed  College 
Record  number  16.  The  commissioners,  and  all  the 
people  of  the  city  are  led  to  understand  that  they  are  free 
to  call  upon  the  College  for  aid  of  any  kind  at  any  time, 
and  they  are  constantly  doing  so. 

WIDER  USE  OF  PORTLAND'S  RESOURCES 

The  map  of  Portland,  on  page  108,  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  buildings  in  which  Reed  College  has  conducted 
free  Extension  Courses.  That  these  courses  met  a  vital 
need — felt  but  never  before  met — is  shown  by  the  increase 
of  attendance  from  3360  individuals  attending  single  lec- 
tures the  first  year  to  48,060  the  year  before  the  war.  This 
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work  has  been  carried  on  by  taking  advantage  of  build- 
ings, in  which  the  City  has  invested  millions  of  dollars 
but  which,  on  the  whole,  are  not  utilized  to  half  their 
capacity. 

Scores  of  other  buildings  may  be  used  for  more  Uni- 
versity Extension  work,  without  a  dollar  of  added  invest- 
ment in  property,  and  with  merely  nominal  increase  in 
expenses.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  located  on  the  ac- 
companying map.  Those  responsible  for  them  are  de- 
lighted to  find  ways  of  making  them  of  more  use  to  the 
community.  Reed  College  has  been  invited  to  give  courses 
in  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  buildings.  Only  the 
lack  of  funds  to  employ  instructors  has  confined  this 
work  to  its  present  meager  limits.  The  faculty  has  been 
generous  and  indefatigable;  has  conducted  free  evening 
courses  in  thirty  places,  without  additional  pay;  but,  after 
all,  twenty  or  thirty  teachers  can  hardly  conduct  a  col- 
lege during  the  day  and  meet  the  needs  at  night  of  a  city 
of  300,000  inhabitants. 

Common-sense  economy  requires  the  City  not  only  to 
use  these  fine  buildings  more  hours  of  the  day,  but  also 
to  use,  as  laboratories  for  college  classes,  the  present  edu- 
cational resources  of  libraries.  Art  Museum,  City  Hall, 
Court  House,  Historical  Society,  Health  Bureau,  Public 
Welfare  Bureau,  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  industrial 
concerns  which  are  not  now  incorporated  in  any  system- 
atic and  well-conceived  plan  of  higher  education. 

The  College  has,  however,  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility, and  proved  that  the  people  respond  eagerly  to 
every  new  opportunity.  With  more  funds,  the  College 
would  make  available  for  all  the  people  still  more  of 
these  unutilized  resources  of  Portland. 


WIDER  USE  OF  THE  MAIN  BUILDING 

The  main  building  and  its  equipment  cost  about  $350,- 
000.00— the  gift  to  the  City  of  Portland  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Simeon  G.  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  ordinary  economy,  the 
City  should  make  this  investment  yield  the  largest  pos- 
sible returns.  At  present  the  building  is  used  to  not  more 
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than  one-fourth  its  capacity.  On  the  floor  plans,  on  page 
113,  the  white  portion  of  the  area  of  each  room  indi- 
cates the  waste — the  proportion  of  total  feasible  hours 
during  which  the  room  is  vacant,  or  only  partly  used. 
With  careful  planning,  the  building  could  be  used  by  four 
times  as  many  students.  Furthermore,  the  chief  overhead 
expenses  for  maintenance  —  lighting,  heating,  insurance, 
depreciation,  repairs,  etc., — would  not  be  much  greater 
for  one  thousand  students  than  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
students.  The  chief  reason  it  is  not  fully  used  is  because 
Reed  College  has  no  funds  with  which  to  open  needed 
departments  and  to  employ  the  instructors  necessary  for 
additional  students.  This  means  that  gifts  for  endowment 
will  enable  the  College  to  extend  its  work  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  gifts,  for  the  waste  space  now  awaits  the  com- 
ing of  a  larger  teaching  staff.  Ordinary  business  prudence 
requires  the  City  of  Portland  to  make  a  wider  use  of  this 
notable  gift  of  its  pioneers. 

"KNOW  YOUR  CITY''  LECTURES 

Significant  of  the  attitude  of  the  College  toward  the 
city  is  the  extension  course  on  'The  voter  and  the  city  of 
Portland."  This  course  aimd  to  present  to  every  voter 
in  the  city  of  Portland  the  kind  of  information  he  ought 
to  have  in  order  to  exercise  intelligently  his  prerogativs 
as  a  citizen,  and  to  present  it  in  a  concrete,  non-partisan, 
accurate,  up-to-date,  and  interesting  way.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  co-operation  of  the  city  was  obtaind  and  the 
faculty  and  students  went  into  every  department  of  the 
city  and  learned  all  they  could.  They  then  presented  to 
the  voters  many  timely  items  of  information,  not  before 
available  to  any  except  a  few  on  the  inside.  The  work 
was  to  bring  out  the  facts,  whether  they  were  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  any  individual,  or  to  any  political 
party,  or  to  any  form  of  government.  Advanced  students 
of  politics  and  public  speaking  presented  this  course  at 
sixteen  places  in  Portland  to  3770  people.  (See  chart 
on  page  109.)  The  course  was  given  to  all  the  civil  gov- 
ernment classes  of  all  the  public  schools. 

This  field  work  in  public  speaking  was  continued  thru 
meetings  in  public  parks,  social  halls,  libraries,  schools 
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and  churches  at  which  students  explaind  to  voters  the 
mesures  placed  on  the  ballot  by  initiativ  and  referendum. 
The  map  on  page  111  locates  sixty  community  meetings 
conducted  by  the  College  for  this  purpose  in  November, 
1916.    The  attendance  at  these  meetings  was  4030. 

All  these  points  of  contact  with  the  community  are 
invaluable  to  the  College.  Educational  institutions  have 
tended  to  hold  aloof  from  actual  conditions  outside  their 
walls,  thereby  failing  to  have  much  influence  in  public 
issues  until  they  are  no  longer  issues.  The  very  term 
"academic"  has  come  to  mean  impractical.  The  title 
"professor"  is  used  with  contempt  to  imply  inability  to 
deal  with  conditions  as  they  are.  The  term  "high-brow" 
is  used  to  imply  pride  in  lofty  intellectual  pursuits  that 
are  of  no  earthly  use.  Both  teachers  and  students  need 
vital  contacts  with  the  community.  Such  contacts  and 
such  services  are  certain  to  meet  with  adverse  criticism; 
but  if  the  College  is  to  keep  alive,  it  must  not  hesitate 
to  pay  the  price. 

REPORT  OF  DOCTOR  ELIOT 

During  the  war,  in  an  official  report  as  president  of 
the  trustees.  Doctor  Eliot  spoke  as  follows  concerning  the 
service  of  the  College :  "Such  times  are  a  new  persuasion, 
if  needed,  of  the  importance  to  society  of  true  leadership, 
and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  institutions  like  the 
College  for  the  promotion  of  clear  thinking  and  nobility 
of  motive  and  action,  and  I  judge  that  our  College  .  .  . 
in  these  bad  days  has  performd  a  good  part  ...  It 
has  taken  courage  and  high  ability  and  a  large  mesure  of 
resourcefulness  to  meet  the  various  problems  arising. 
These  years,  therefore,  have  been  a  far  higher  test  of 
the  stability  of  its  organization,  both  for  faculty  and 
students,  than  would  have  been  years  of  community 
prosperity.  That  which  has  been  accomplisht  has  come 
under  conditions  of  higher  cost  of  living  and  increase 
of  many  absolutely  necessary  expenses  and  enlarging 
classes  of  students,  while  available  income  for  College 
purposes  was  static.  Such  work  could  not  have  been 
achievd  except  by  an  enthusiastic  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  all  concernd.    ...    On  every  hand  we  are 
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receiving  assurances  that  the  community  values  highly 
the  work  of  the  College,  both  for  its  immediate  students 
and  thru  the  extension  work  which  has  never  been  more 
successful  than  during  the  past  year.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  we  are  touching  all  systems  of  education  in  the 
Northwest  and  helping  to  lift  the  whole  standard  of  think- 
ing and  living." 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Before  Reed  College  began  its  first  year  of  instruction, 
the  president  wrote  to  members  of  the  faculty  regarding 
problems  of  government.  He  called  their  attention  to  the 
prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  college  presidents  and  to 
the  dangers  of  autocracy,  and  he  invited  their  proposals 
for  plans  of  faculty  control. 

In  October,  1915,  at  the  request  of  the  president,  the 
faculty  elected  a  committee  on  organization  and  instructed 
the  committee  to  propose  a  constitution  for  the  College. 
After  several  months  of  deliberation,  this  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Professors  Morgan,  Coleman,  Griffin,  Ogburn 
and  Torrey,  presented  a  plan  which  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty.  The  board  of  trustees,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  then  took  such  action  as  was  neces- 
sary on  their  part  to  put  the  plan  of  government  into 
immediate  operation.    The  plan  was  adopted  as  follows: 

CONSTITUTION  OF  REED  COLLEGE" 
The  Faculty 

1.  The  faculty  of  Reed  Collegre  shall  consist  of  the  president, 
all  professors,  all  assistant  professors,  all  instructors,  the  librar- 
ian and  the  registrar. 

2.  The  president  shall  be  chief  executiv  officer  of  the  college. 

3.  The  registrar  shall  be  ex-officio  clerk  of  the  faculty. 

4.  The  faculty  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Reed  Institute,  have  charge 
of  the  educational  matters  of  Reed  College.  All  communications 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  with  the  board  of  trustees  of  Reed 
Institute,  or  with  any  member  of  such  board,  shall  be  presented 
thru  the  president  of  the  college,  and  all  communications  from  the 
board  of  trustees,  or  any  member  thereof,  to  the  faculty  shall  be 
received  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  by  the  president  of  the  college; 
provided  that  any  matter  may  be  presented  on  behalf  of  the  fac- 
ulty by  any  member  thereof  to  the  welfare  committee  for  con- 
sideration by  such  committee  and  for  submission  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Reed  Institute,  and  any  matter  submitted  by  the  board 
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of  trustees,  or  any  member  thereof,  to  the  welfare  committee, 
shall  be,  by  such  committee,  when  so  requested,  submitted  to  the 
faculty. 

5.  The  following  standing  committees  of  the  faculty  shall  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  president: 

Administration,  Curriculum, 
Admission  of  Students,  Extension  Courses, 

Athletics,  Dramatics, 

Chapel,  Grounds  and  Buildings, 

Civic  Affairs,  Library, 

Commencement,  Music, 

Community  Affairs,  Public  Health. 

The  president  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  each  standing 
committee. 

6.  Regular  meetings  of  the  faculty  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
and  third  Mondays  of  each  month  while  the  college  is  in  session, 
at  four  o'clock  p.  m.  The  order  of  business  at  regular  meetings 
shall  be  as  follows: 

Reading  of  the  minutes; 
Announcements  by  the  president; 
Special  order; 

Reports  of  the  council  and  standing  committees; 
Reports  of  special  committees; 
Unfinisht  business; 
'N>ew  business. 

A  special  meeting  may  be  called  by  the  president,  or  by  any 
three  members  of  the  faculty,  at  any  time,  provided  written 
notis  is  given  of  the  business  to  come  before  the  meeting. 


The  Welfare  Committee 

1.  The  faculty  shall  join  with  the  board  of  trustees  of  Reed 
Institute  in  creating  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  welfare  com- 
mittee. This  committee  shall  consist  of  two  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Reed  Institute,  two  members  of  the  faculty  of  Reed 
College,  and  the  president  of  Reed  College,  who  shall  be  ex-officio 
chairman  of  the  committee.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
faculty  in  October  of  each  year  the  faculty  shall  elect  two  mem- 
bers to  serv  for  one  year  on  the  welfare  committee.  The  election 
shall  be  by  ballot.  Each  ballot  shall  contain  a  vote  for  two  mem- 
bers.   A  majority  shall  be  necessary  for  election. 

2.  Meetings  of  the  welfare  committee  shall  be  held  at  the 
call  of  the  president  or  of  any  two  members.  There  shall  be  at 
least  one  meeting  in  each  semester. 

3.  The  welfare  committee  shall  have  authority  to  consider 
such  matters  as  shall  be  referd  to  it  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Reed  Institute,  by  the  president  of  the  college,  by  the  council,  or 
by  any  member  of  the  faculty,  and  shall  make  such  written 
recommendations  to  the  board  of  trustees  and  to  the  council  as  it 
shall  deem  advisable. 
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The  Council 

1.  There  shall  be  a  council  of  nine  members  of  the  faculty, 
consisting  of  the  president,  ex-officio,  and  eight  members  elected 
annually  by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

2.  The  election  shall  be  held  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  faculty  in  October  of  each  year,  and  shall  bie  by  ballot.  Each 
ballot  shall  contain  votes  for  eight  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
the  eiglit  members  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  elected.  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  a  ballot  shall  be  taken  upon  the 
members  tied;  and  each  ballot  shall  contain  votes  for  as  many 
members  as  are  yet  to  be  elected.  Any  tie  which  is  unbroken 
for  five  successiv  ballots  shall  be  decided  by  lot.  All  members 
of  the  faculty  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  council. 

3.  All  proposed  recommendations  of  the  president  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Reed  Institute  relating  to  the  budget  for  Reed 
College,  the  appointment  of  new  members  to  the  faculty,  changes 
in  the  title,  or  salary,  or  the  discontinuance  of  the  services  of 
any  member  of  the  faculty,  shall  come  before  the  council  for  dis- 
cussion. Such  proposals  as  receive  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  present  and  voting,  including  the  president,  shall  be 
presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  by  the  president,  with  the 
approval  of  the  council.  In  case  five  (5)  members  of  the  council 
disagree  upon  roll  call  with  the  recommendation  of  the  president, 
the  question  in  difference  shall  be  referd  to  the  welfare  com- 
mittee, with  the  request  that  recommendations  be  made  in  writing 
to  the  board  of  trustees  concerning  it,  and  with  the  further  re- 
quest that  a  copy  of  such  recommendations  be  sent  to  the  council 
as  a  matter  of  record  only. 

4.  Meetings  of  the  council  may  be  called  by  the  president  or 
any  three  members  at  any  time,  provided  that  written  notis  of 
the  meeting  be  deliverd  to  or  maild  to  each  member  at  least  forty- 
eight  (48)  hours  before  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

5.  Six  members  of  the  council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
When  there  is  no  quorum  at  a  meeting  duly  called,  the  president 
shall  take  whatever  action  seems  to  him  immediately  necessary 
and  report  such  action  to  the  council  at  its  next  meeting.  The 
council  shall  keep  a  written  record  of  its  meetings,  specifying  all 
votes  taken. 

The  Registrar 

1.  The  registrar  shall  conduct  correspondence  with  prospectlv 
students,  pass  upon  the  credentials  of  applicants  for  admission  to 
Reed  College,  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  faculty, 
and  under  such  regulations  shall  have  charge  of  entrance  and 
semester  examinations,  final  examinations  of  candidates  for 
degrees,  schedules  of  rooms  and  courses,  matriculation,  registra- 
tion and  academic  records. 

The  Library 

The  library  shall  be  deemd  to  include  all  books,  periodicals, 
maps,  fotografs,  manuscripts,  lantern  slides  and  similar  materials 
acquired  by  the  college  in  any  manner.  The  librarian  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  library. 
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Amendtnents 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  the  faculty,  provided  that  no  amendment  shall  be 
voted  on  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  council  for  considera- 
tion and  recommendation. 

Tenure  of  Office 
(Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  May  16,  1919) 
The  appointment  of  any  individual  to  the  status  of  indeflnit 
tenure  shall  be  understood  to  imply  such  confidence  in  him  per- 
sonally and  such  approval  of  his  work  as  to  make  unnecessary  any 
consideration  of  the  renewal  of  any  contract  for  his  services, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided: 

1.  The  board  of  trustees  will  consider  any  specific  charges 
of  moral  unfitness  which  may  be  preferd  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  council. 

The  board  of  trustees  will  not  act  on  such  charges  until  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  has  been  afforded  to  the  accused  and  a 
represen^tativ  of  the  council. 

2.  The  board  of  trustees  will  consider  charges  of  neglect  of 
duty  which  may  be  preferd  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council. 

The  board  of  trustees  will  not  act  on  such  charges  until  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  has  been  afforded  to  the  accused  and  a 
representativ  of  the  council.  [Unless  the  neglect  of  duty  shall 
be  found  to  be  extreme,  termination  of  the  accused's  tenure  of 
offis  for  this  cause  shall  not  be  directed  except  upon  notis  of 
one  year.] 

3.  The  board  of  trustees  reservs  the  right  upon  its  own 
motion,  but  only  after  a  hearing,  to  terminate  the  tenure  of  any 
member  of  the  faculty  on  account  of  moral  unfitness  or  neglect 
of  duty. 

4.  The  board  of  trustees  declares  that,  in  so  far  as  the  wel- 
fare of  the  college  will  permit,  the  status  of  indeflnit  tenure  of 
any  member  of  the  faculty  will  not  be  disturbd  except  in  the 
manner  above  provided,  but  the  board  of  trustees  expressly  re- 
servs the  authority  to  terminate  such  tenure  in  such  manner,  and 
at  such  times,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  the  welfare  and 
best  interests  of  the  college  may  require. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT 

In  proposing  that  the  faculty,  thru  a  committee  of  its 
own  election,  draw  up  a  plan  of  government,  the  president 
made  only  one  request,  and  that  concerning  general  prin- 
ciples; namely,  that  the  plan  should  avoid  the  two  great 
opposit  evils  of  administration — an  executiv  vested  with 
autocratic  power  and  an  executiv  vested  with  so  little 
power  that  he  could  not  be  held  responsible.  Between 
these  two  extremes,  the  Reed  College  plan  of  organization 
occupies  a  middle  ground. 
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ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


For  the  president  this  plan  of  organization  has  mani- 
fest advantages.  It  provides  a  regularly  constituted  means 
of  bringing  all  his  recommendations  concerning  larger 
administrativ  matters  before  the  council,  a  small  body 
elected  by  the  faculty  themselvs  for  the  express  purpose 
of  advising  the  president  on  such  matters  at  the  proper 
time.  It  requires  these  representativs  of  the  faculty  to 
place  themselvs  on  record  if  opposed  to  the  proposals 
of  the  president  before  such  proposals  go  before  the  board 
of  trustees.  It  furnishes  each  member  of  the  faculty  (and 
at  Reed  College  this  means  every  teacher)  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  his  own  proposals,  or  his  objections  to 
other  proposals,  heard  by  a  committee  in  the  election  of 
which  his  vote  has  counted  as  much  as  that  of  any  other 
person.  It  enables  the  president  to  place  his  recom- 
mendations before  the  trustees  with  the  formal  and  re- 
corded approval  of  the  council. 

This  means  that  after  the  trustees  have  acted  favor- 
ably upon  any  recommendation  made  in  this  way,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  member  of  the  faculty  will  have  a  just 
grievance  against  the  president.  If  a  member  of  the 
faculty  has  faild  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  at  the  proper 
time  and  place,  it  is  his  own  fault.  If  he  has  urged  his 
case  and  been  voted  down,  and  continues  to  complain,  he 
is  not  playing  the  game,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have 
the  sympathy  of  his  colleags.  If  he  believes  that  the 
council  does  not  fairly  represent  the  faculty,  he  has  an 
opportunity  every  year  to  elect  a  more  satisfactory  coun- 
cil. If  he  believes  that  the  members  of  the  council  are 
too  old  and  conservativ,  he  has  an  opportunity  every 
year  to  make  changes,  for  all  teachers,  regardless  of  title 
or  tenure  of  office,  are  eligible  to  election.  If  a  member 
of  the  faculty  finds  that,  year  after  year,  he  does  not 
enjoy  these  privileges  of  a  democratic  government,  be- 
cause he  is  always  in  a  hopeless  minority,  he  can  escape 
by  resignation,  but  he  can  not  justly  ascribe  all  his  woes 
to  the  president. 

This  plan  is  likely  to  prove  far  more  satisfactory  to 
the  president,  in  the  long  run,  than  any  informal  and 
irresponsible  means  he  may  employ  at  will  from  time  to 
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time  to  ascertain  the  judgment  of  the  faculty.  For  under 
such  informal  procedure  he  can  never  be  sure  that  he  has 
learned  the  will  of  the  faculty,  he  has  no  record  to  refer 
to  in  case  of  doubt,  he  has  no  satisfactory  answer  for  the 
man  who  thinks  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  consulted, 
or  for  the  man  who  continues  to  voice  his  complaint  to 
everybody  because  no  time  and  place  for  his  complaint 
have  been  regularly  provided  in  a  constitution  of  his  own 
adoption. 

Moreover,  under  this  plan,  the  president  and  the 
faculty  are  less  likely  to  continue  to  disagree,  because 
of  the  definit  and  adequate  opportunities  for  the  inter- 
change of  ideas;  and  if,  in  the  end,  the  president  makes 
a  recommendation  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  coun- 
cil, he  knows  that  he  is  doing  so,  and  he  is  more  likely 
to  make  that  recommendation  intelligently. 

Still  further  to  safeguard  the  president  against  hasty 
and  arbitrary  and  covert  action,  is  the  provision  that  in 
the  event  of  such  failure  of  the  president  and  council  to 
agree,  the  faculty,  thru  two  of  its  number  elected 
for  the  purpose,  may  present  its  case  to  two  of  the  trustees 
elected  for  the  purpose,  at  a  meeting  of  the  welfare  com- 
mittee over  which  the  president  presides.  Thus  presi- 
dent and  faculty  and  trustees  have  every  opportunity 
to  know  what  is  going  on  thru  flexible  and  regularly  con- 
stituted and  accepted  means  of  communication,  opening 
in  every  needed  direction. 

Nevertheless,  the  final  authority  rests  with  the 
trustees,  as  legally  it  must,  and  the  authority  to  make  all 
recommendations  rests  finally  with  the  president,  as  prac- 
tically it  must,  if  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  college;  for  no  working  plan  of 
school  administration  has  ever  been  devised  which  scat- 
ters authority  and  thereby  fails  to  fix  responsibility. 

The  plan  is  all  that  a  president  should  desire.  It 
provides  unhamperd  opportunity  for  leadership,  and 
clearly  defines  his  obligations.  If  he  fails,  year  in  and 
year  out,  to  carry  the  faculty  with  him,  he  knows  it;  the 
trustees  know  it;  everybody  knows  it;  the  question  of 
leadership  is  not  confused;  it  is  his  clear  duty  to  resign. 
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Sometimes  honest  men  do  not  know  that  they  ought  to 
resign;  they  have  not  the  advantages,  in  this  respect,  of  a 
responsible  ministry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presi- 
dent commands  the  confidence  of  his  faculty,  everybody 
knows  that;  the  president  feels  the  strength  and  inspira- 
tion of  united  support,  regularly  recorded  by  establisht 
procedure.  And,  most  important  of  all,  he  knows  that 
the  results  of  his  labor  are  more  durable  than  those  of  a 
dictator  because  they  are  the  outcome  of  group  activity. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE  TRUSTEES 

For  the  protection  of  the  trustees,  some  such  plan  is 
indispensable.  Since  the  president  is  required  to  state 
whether  or  not  his  recommendations  have  the  approval 
of  the  faculty,  the  trustees  can  tell,  from  month  to  month, 
to  what  extent  the  leadership  of  the  president  is  ac- 
cepted. They  may  thus  prevent  a  crisis  by  dealing  with 
difficulties  in  time.  When  there  is  disagreement  between 
the  president  and  the  faculty,  the  welfare  committee  is 
redy  as  a  safety  valve.  The  trustees  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  representatives  of  the  faculty 
may  bring  anything  they  please  directly  to  the  attention 
of  two  of  the  trustees,  elected  for  the  purpose,  at  any 
time.  The  safety  valve  is  ready  to  act  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  becomes  unusual,  thus  preventing  such  explo- 
sions as  have  occurd  at  various  universities  and  colleges. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE  FACULTY 

The  plan  seems  to  offer  the  greatest  possible  advant- 
ages for  the  faculty  because  it  gives  them  full  opportunity 
to  present  their  views  on  large  matters  of  policy,  with- 
out burdening  them  with  details  of  administration  for 
which  they  are  not  adapted,  and  which  would  interfere 
with  their  more  important  services  to  the  institution. 
The  faculty  have  the  assurance  that  the  matters  which 
m.ost  vitally  affect  them— appointments,  promotions,  re- 
movals and  the  budget — will  come  before  their  repre- 
sentativs  regularly  for  discussion.  They  have  the  fur- 
ther assurance  that  any  disagreement  between  their  rep- 
resentativs  and  the  president  will  be  considerd  by  a 
board  of  appeals  before  any  recommendation  is  made 
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to  the  board  of  trustees.  They  have  still  further  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  at  any  time  they  can  bring 
directly  before  the  members  of  the  trustees  on  the  welfare 
committee  any  matter  which  they  do  not  wish  to  entrust 
wholly  to  the  president.  They  know  that  any  one  who 
believes  that  he  has  not  been  treated  justly  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  hearing  before  the  welfare  committee. 

The  president  and  faculty  have  all  the  power  which 
the  trustees  can  legally  give  them,  and  the  faculty  have 
all  the  power  it  is  possible  to  give  them  without  actually 
abandoning  the  principle  of  concentration  of  authority 
and  fixing  of  responsibility  in  the  chief  executiv.  To 
any  one  acquainted  with  college  government  it  is  obvious 
that  the  faculty  under  this  plan  have  larger  powers  than 
are  specified,  for  no  sensible  president  would  often  act 
against  the  recorded  judgment  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
faculty,  even  in  the  improbable  event  that  a  sensible  board 
of  trustees  would  long  allow  him  to  do  so. 


The  college  has  been  governd  under  this  constitution 
for  four  years.  All  its  articles  appear  to  be  satisfactory 
to  trustees  and  to  faculty. 

FINANCES 

Reed  College,  in  common  with  all  other  institutions 
and  individuals  dependent  on  fixt  incomes,  is  suffering 
from  the  decreast  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  The 
salary  of  a  professor  at  Reed  College  four  years  ago  was 
$3000.  That  salary  today  is  worth  no  more  than  $1,717 
was  worth  at  that  time.  To  pay  a  professor  in  purchasing 
power  as  much  as  he  was  paid  four  years  ago  would 
require  a  salary  of  about  $5500.  Similar  difficulties  are 
met  in  nearly  every  other  item  of  the  budget. 

Reed  College,  while  facing  the  very  conditions  which 
have  forced  all  other  colleges  to  appeal  for  vast  increases 
in  endowment,  is  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  the 
double  difficulty  of  increast  taxes  and  decreast  income 
from  its  original  endowment. 
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The  budget  necessary  for  an  efficient  college  with  500 
students,  as  adopted  by  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges in  1917  (and  adjusted  to  meet  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  1919),  is  $250,000.  For  Reed  College  to  meet  this  stand- 
ard would  require  the  income,  at  5%,  on  an  additional 
endowment  of  $3,700,000,  or  equivalent  income  from  other 
sources.  In  the  statement  of  November  1,  1919,  the  presi- 
dent submitted  a  budget  of  $147,300  as  the  minimum 
budget  he  could  recommend  for  the  following  year.  The 
salary  of  a  full  professor  in  that  budget  is  $4500,  which  is 
about  $1000  less  than  enough  to  give  him  the  same  com- 
pensation he  received  four  years  ago.  This  minimum 
budget  would  require  the  income,  at  5%,  on  an  additional 
endowment  of  $1,646,000,  or  equivalent  income  from  other 
sources.  This  amount  would  be  less,  in  proportion  to 
population,  than  31  other  cities  have  raised  in  recent 
years  for  their  local  colleges. 

HOW  MANY  PEOPLE  GO  TO  COLLEGE? 

In  cities  in  which  adequate  funds  are  available  for 
local  universities,  more  people  gain  the  advantage  of 
higher  education.  In  Columbus,  Pittsburg,  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Seattle,  for  example,  at  least  one  person  out  of  every 
150  is  a  student  at  the  local  university.  In  Boston,  Cam- 
bridge, New  York  and  Philadelphia,  if  we  include  the 
registration  of  all  colleges,  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion in  attendance  is  even  higher. 

The  cities  in  the  following  table  are  typical,  not  ex- 
ceptional. Only  one  person  in  1590  goes  to  college  in 
Portland.  There  are  199  Portland  students  at  Reed 
College. 

Why  this  discrepancy?  It  cannot  be  for  lack  of  in- 
terest in  education,  or  lack  of  students  prepared  for  col- 
lege, since  the  ratio  of  high  school  students  to  popula- 
tion in  Portland  is  unusually  high.  It  is  partly  because 
Reed  College,  with  its  present  annual  income,  cannot  pro- 
vide the  number  of  competent  teachers  or  the  range  of 
high-grade  instruction  that  the  people  of  Portland  want 
and  ought  to  have.  And  the  College  has  resisted  the 
temptations  to  extend  its  field  of  work  without  extended 
resources  and  to  admit  more  students  than  it  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  teach  as  well  as  they  can  be  taught  elsewhere. 
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The  fact  is  that  many  sons  and  daughters  of  Portland 
citizens  now  either  go  to  other  cities  and  spend  twice  as 
much  money  as  they  would  need  to  spend  at  home,  or  else 
miss  their  higher  education  altogether.  Most  of  them  be- 
long to  the  latter  class,  for  not  five  per  cent  of  the  people 
can  afford  to  send  their  children  away  to  college. 

It  will  be  economy  for  the  people  of  Portland  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  these  other  cities  and  provide  a 
larger  endowment  for  Reed  College. 


One  in  Each  145  Goes  to  College  in  Columbus 
One  in  Each  1590  Goes  to  College  in  Portland 


Popu- 

Students 

Propor- 

City 

College 

lation 

from  that 

tion 

of  City 

City 

1  in  Each 

Columbus  .  , . 

Ohio  State  U. 

204,567 

1430 

145 

Salt  Lake 

.  U.  of  Utah  

109,736 

763 

145 

Pittsburg  

U.  of  Pitts. 

Carnegie  Inst. 

564,878 

3853 

147 

Seattle  

.  U.  of  W  

313,029 

2108 

150 

Cincinnati  

..U,  of  Cin  

402,175 

2268 

185 

St.  Paul  and 

Minneapolis.. 

.  U.  of  Minn. 

580,232 

2079 

280 

New  Haven... 

..Yale  U  

144,505 

431 

335 

Philadelphia..  U.  of  Penn. 

1,657,810 

3097 

500 

St.  Louis  

..Wash.  U  

737,497 

1387 

530 

Portland 

..Reed  

317,000 

199 

1590 

REED  COLLEGE  FINANCES  AT  A  GLANCE 

The  three  charts  on  page  119  show  the  situation  at 
a  glance.  The  first  shows  that  the  net  income  from  en- 
dowment funds  was  increasing  when  the  war  began.  The 
income  rapidly  fell  off  during  the  war  until,  in  the  fiscal 
year  1917-1918,  it  was  less  than  $20,000.  The  income  from 
tuition  fees  has  steadily  grown,  and  this  increase  will 
continue  rapidly  if  the  college  receives,  from  any  source, 
additional  income  with  which  to  offer  additional  courses 
of  study. 

The  second  chart  shows  that,  with  a  decrease  of  in- 
come, came  a  constant  increase  of  students  both  at  the 
College  and  in  Extension  Courses. 
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The  third  chart  shows  how  these  financial  difficulties 
were  aggravated  by  increase  of  taxes.  In  the  same  years 
that  the  income  from  endowment  went  down  33  per  cent, 
the  taxes  on  the  endowment  properties  went  up  73  per 
cent.  In  the  few  years  since  the  College  started,  it  has 
paid  in  taxes  above  $269,000.00  of  funds  urgently  needed 
to  provide  the  bare  essentials  of  college  education  for  the 
youth  of  Portland.  Many  people  have  askt  what  could  be 
done  with  this  $260,000.00  of  more  value  to  the  City  of 
Portland  than  supporting  its  only  college  of  Liberal  Arts. 

To  meet  the  emergency,  the  College  cannot  turn,  as 
other  colleges  do,  to  federal,  state  or  city  governments, 
to  alumni,  or  to  religious  denominations.  It  has  no  po- 
litical or  denominational  affiliations,  and  its  few  alumni 
are  too  young  to  have  acquired  much  property.  Its  only 
resource  is  private  aid;  its  chief  field  must  be  its  own  city. 

HOW  OTHER  CITIES  SUPPORT  THEIR  COLLEGES 

The  tables  on  pages  122  and  123  show  that  virtually 
every  large  city  in  the  United  States  has  an  annual  income 
for  higher  education  far  greater  than  that  of  Portland. 
The  lowest  of  the  other  cities  in  the  300,000  class  spends, 
for  its  local  college,  three  times  as  much  as  Portland  has 
made  available  for  Reed  College.  The  cities  in  these  tables 
are  not  exceptional,  selected  to  prove  a  point.  The  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  include  the  latest  figures  from 
all  cities  of  over  200,000  people. 

Three-fourths  of  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States 
spend  each  year  on  their  colleges,  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  six  to  eighty  times  as  much  as  Portland  now 
provides  for  its  College.  The  chart  on  page  120  shows 
the  latest  annual  income  figures  for  21  colleges.  They 
are  mainly  private  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  All  state  insti- 
tutions are  omitted.  A  glance  at  this  lengthening  series 
of  lines  shows  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  Reed  Col- 
lege, on  its  present  income,  as  a  credit  to  the  City  of 
Portland.  Portland  cannot  truthfully  say  to  prospectiv 
settlers  that  it  offers  educational  advantages  equal  to  those 
of  other  cities  until  it  makes  comparable  provision  for 
higher  education. 
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The  Reed  College  statistical  study  (Number  27  of  the 
Reed  College  Record)  shows  that  Portland  has  a  highly 
creditable  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  country  in  mat- 
ters of  wage-rates,  cost  of  living,  death  rates,  infant  mor- 
tality rates,  child  labor,  libraries,  public  school  property 
and  illiteracy.  The  city  also  makes  expenditures  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  sufficient  to  maintain 
schools  comparable  to  those  of  other  large  cities.  But 
Portland  will  deny  to  the  people  of  Portland  the  oppor- 
tunities for  college  education  found  in  other  cities  until  it 
adds  endowment  funds,  or  their  equivalent,  to  the  present 
resources  of  Reed  College. 

The  map  on  page  118  locates  some  of  the  cities 
which  have  raised  college  endowment  funds,  aided  by  the 
General  Education  Board.  A  score  of  these  successful 
cities  have  not  one-tenth  the  population  of  Portland, — 
not  one-tenth  the  possible  number  of  local  subscribers. 

The  map  shows  at  a  glance  that  the  West  has  taken 
less  advantage  than  the  East  of  the  liberal  aid  of  the 
General  Education  Board;  it  has,  therefore,  not  received 
as  much,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  Eastern 
cities,  tho  its  needs  are  far  greater.  What  scores  of 
other  cities  have  done  for  the  higher  education  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  Portland  can  do  now. 
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FACULTY  PUBLICATIONS 


1910— July,  1918 
(List  prepared  by  Maida  Rossiter  Bailey,  Librarian) 

BACON,  SUSAN  ALMIRA,  1916— French  opinion  in  1913. 
Forum  (Oregon  civic  league)  21:4.  April  13,  1918. 

COLEMAN,  NORMAN  FRANK,  1912— The  Bible  as  litera- 
ture in  the  high  school.  School  review,  21:246-9. 
April  1913. 

  Moral  and  religious  phases,    (in  Foster,  W.  T. : 

Social  emergency.     1914.  p.  169-189.)     Printed  in 

Religious  education,  9:54-60. 
  Religious  phases  of  social  hygiene.  Religious 

education,  9:54-60.    February  1914. 
 Social  sympathy.   North  American  student,  1:71- 

77.   April  1913. 
  Students  who  have  helped  me.    North  American 

student,  4:307-8.    April  1916. 

COMPTON,  KARL  TAYLOR,  1913-1915.   Charged  surface 

layers  formed  on  the  electrodes  of  vacuum  tubes,  by 

K.  T.  Compton  and  L.  W.  Ross.  Physical  review,  n.  s. 

V.  6:207-212.    September  1915. 
  Nature  of  the  ultimate  magnetic  particle,  by  K.  T. 

Compton  and  E.  A.  Trousdale.   Physical  review,  n.  s. 

V.  5:315-18.    April  1915. 
  Nature  of  the  ultimate  magnetic  particle,  by  K.  T. 

Compton  and  E.  A.  Trousdale.    Science,  n.  s.  v. 

41:611.  April  23,  1915. 
  Note  on  the  velocity  of  electrons  liberated  by 

photo-electric  action.  Physical  review,  n.  s.  v.  1:382- 

92.   May  1913. 

  Photoelectric  effect,  II.    Philosophical  magazine, 

ser.  6,  V.  26:549-67.   October  1913. 
 Photoelectric  properties  and  contact  resistances 

of  thin  cathode  films,  I-II,  by  Otto  Stuhlmann  and 

K.  T.  Compton.   Physical  review,  n.  s.  v.  2:199-210; 

327-8.    September-October  1913. 
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  Temperature  changes  accompanying  the  adiabatic 

compression  of  steel,  by  K.  T.  Compton  and  D.  B. 
Webster.  Physical  review,  n.  s.  v.  5:159-166.  Feb- 
ruary 1915. 

GUSHING,  MAX  PEARSON,  1913— Baron  d'Holbach,  a 
study  of  eighteenth  century  radicalism.  New  York, 
Columbia  university  press.   1914.   108  p. 

DOUGLAS,  PAUL  HOWARD,  1917— Apprenticeship  and 
industrial  education.  American  labor  year  book, 
1917-18.   p.  194-203. 

  Apprenticeship  and  its  relation  to  industrial  edu- 
cation.  Pedagogical  seminary,  25:65-74.  March  1918. 

  Problem  of  labor  turnover.    American  economic 

review,  8:306-316.   June  1918. 

  Recrudescence  of  apprenticeship  in  Wisconsin. 

School  and  society,  7:22-24.  January  5,  1918. 

  Red  Cross  institutes  for  home  service.  School 

and  society,  7:271-77.    March  9,  1918. 

  Socialist  vote  in  the  municipal  elections  of  1917. 

National  municipal  review,  7:131-39.  March  1918. 

  War  risk  insurance  act.     Journal  of  political 

economy,  26:461-83.  May  1918. 

EWER,  BERNARD  CAPEN,  1911-1915.  College  life  as  a 
college  study.  Educational  review,  46:252-72.  Octo- 
ber 1913. 

  College  training  for  life.    Religious  education, 

9:137-40.   April  1914. 

FOSTER,  WILLIAM  TRUFANT,  1910— Address  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Public  Library  of  Multnomah 
County,  Central  building,  Portland,  Oregon.  5  Sep- 
tember 1913.  Library  Association  of  Portland,  Oregon 
1913. 

 Address  before  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 

and  Parent-teachers'  Association.  National  conven- 
tion, Portland,  Oregon.    12-16  May  1915. 

  Administration  of  the  college  curriculum.  Boston, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  co.,  1911.    xiv,  390  p. 
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—  Agencies,  methods,  materials  and  ideals  of  sex 
education.    School  review,  22:256-61.  April  1914. 

—  Argumentation  and  debating.  Rev.  ed.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1917.    xviii,  468  p. 

—  Arthur  Howe  and  football  injuries.  North  Amer- 
ican Student,  4:131-2.   December  1915. 

—  Articles  in  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  education  on  the 
College  curriculum 

Elective  system 

Length  of  the  college  course 

Problems  of  the  college  (with  Charles  F.  Thwing) 
Other  college  problems. 

New  York,  Macmillan  company,  1911-13. 

—  Athletics  as  education  and  athletics  as  business. 
National  education  association.  Proceedings,  1915. 
p.  233-9. 

—  Athletics  by  proxy.  School  and  society,  1:733-8. 
May  22,  1915. 

—  Bibliography — Athletics,  by  W.  T.  Foster.  Chris- 
tian register,  4  November  1915. 

—  College  in  politics.  Independent,  90:498.  June  16, 
1917. 

—  College  in  politics.  Oregon  Voter,  December  2, 
1916. 

—  College  in  popular  elections.  School  and  society, 
4:930-32.  December  16,  1916. 

—  College  presidency.  Science,  38:653-58.  May  2, 
1913. 

—  Comrades  of  the  quest.  New  York  times,  July 
1916. 

—  Educating  a  state  in  sexual  hygiene  and  morals. 
American  youth,  2:56-63.    April  1913. 

—  Education  for  social  work.  Proceedings,  Eighth 
California  state  conference  of  social  agencies.  May 
1916.   pp.  162-4. 

—  Essentials  of  exposition  and  argument.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1911.    244  p. 

—  An  experimental  college.  Wellesley  College  news, 
no.  22.    December  11,  1913. 
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—  Faculty  participation  in  college  government. 
School  and  society,  3:594-9.    April  22,  1916. 

—  Fallacies  of  war.  Report  of  World's  social  progress 
convention,  San  Francisco,  1915.    Chapter  12. 

—  Fearful  ravages  of  venereal  disease  in  Portland 
in  1913,  predicted  from  facts  already  established. 
Proof,  V.  1,  no.  3,  p.  3-6.   January  3,  1913. 

—  The  frontier.  Reed  college  record,  no.  8,  p.  16-23. 
December  1912. 

—  Grandstand  athletics.  Independent,  84:348-50. 
November  29,  1915. 

—  Do  we  need  college  work  in  war?  Independent, 
July  20,  1918. 

—  History  in  new  disguise.  New  York  evening  post. 
30  December  1911. 

—  Indictment  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  Atlantic 
monthly,  116:577-88.  November  1915;  Mind  and 
body,  22:888-901. 

—  Intellectual  enthusiasm.  Religious  education  asso- 
ciation.   Proceedings.  1915. 

—  Is  a  liberal  education  practical?  The  Tahoma, 
June  1915.   p.  13-15. 

—  Laboratory  course  in  public  speaking.  Quarterly 
journal  of  public  speaking,  3:86-87.    January  1917. 

—  A  liberal  education.  Colorado  College  publication 
general  series  no.  69,  p.  116-29.    June  1913. 

—  Liquor  traffic  and  race  progress.  Race  better- 
ment congress,  San  Francisco.    Report.  1915. 

—  Out  of  German  captivity.  Independent,  94:506-7. 
June  29,  1918. 

—  Reed  College.  School  review,  23:97-104.  Feb- 
ruary 1915. 

—  Reed  College.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin 
1915,  no.  38,  p.  58-61. 

—  Reed  College  and  civic  service.  National  educa- 
tion association.    Proceedings.    1915.    p.  757-59. 

—  Reed  College  and  its  community.  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  education.    Bulletin.    1916,  no.  30:58-61. 
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—  Reed  College  ideal  for  athletics.  North  American 
student,  2:105-8.    December  1913. 

—  Reed  College  ideal  for  athletics.  Yale  alumni 
weekly,  23:432. 

—  Relation  between  college  studies  and  success  in 
life.    Science,  n.  s.  v.  32:701-7.   November  18,  1910. 

—  Scholarship  in  Normal  Schools.  The  Ohio  teacher, 
August  1917. 

—  Scientific  distribution  of  grades  at  Reed  College. 
Science,  n.  s.  v.  35:887-9.   June  7,  1912. 

—  Scientific  versus  personal  distribution  of  college 
credits.  Popular  science  monthly,  78:388-408.  April 
1911. 

—  Sex  hygiene.  International  Congress  on  school 
hygiene.   Report  of  fourth  congress.   1913.  p.  45-54. 

—  Should  students  study?  Harper's  magazine,  133: 
609-618.    September  1916. 

—  Should  students  study?  New  York,  Harper  and 
brothers.    1917.    97  p. 

—  Should  specialists  specialize?  Educational  review, 
53:217-226.   March  1917. 

—  Social  emergency.  American  federation  of  sex 
hygiene.  Report  of  the  sex  education  sessions  of 
the  4th  international  congress  on  school  hygiene. 
1913.    p.  45-54. 

—  ed.  Social  emergency.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
company.  1914.  224  p. 

—  Social  emergency.  Journal  of  education,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1913.  p.  284.  (Extract  from  the  opening 
chapter  of  book  by  that  title) 

—  Social  emergency.  Nation,  98:81.  January  22, 
1914. 

—  Social  emergency.  New  York  evening  post.  p. 
8:6.   February  3,  1914. 

—  Specializing  in  the  humanities.  Reed  College 
record  no.  13.   January  1914. 

—  Spelling  of  college  students.  Journal  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  3:211-215.    April  1912. 
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  state-wide  campus.    School  and  society,  1:13-16. 

January  2,  1915. 

  State-wide  education  in  social  hygiene.  Social 

hygiene,  2:309-29.    July  1916. 

  The    state's    greatest    need.     Oregon  teachers' 

monthly,  17:608-11.  June  1913.  (Extracts  from  the 
address  of  President  Foster,  delivered  at  the  Com- 
monwealth conference  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
May  17,  1913) 

  Statistical  study  of  American  cities.  Reed  College 

record  no.  27.   Preface.   December  1917. 

  Upward  trend  of  colleges.    New  York  evening 

post.   16  December  1911. 

  Vaudeville  and  motion  picture  shows.  Reed  College 

record  no.  16.  September  1914. 

  Vicarious  thinking.    Nation,  101:566.  November 

11,  1915. 

  Who  shall  continue  the  work  of  sex  education  in 

Oregon?  Oregon  social  hygiene  society.  Rulletin 
11:3.    December  1914-January  1915. 

  War  on  women.    Union  signal,  41:4.  November 

18,  1915. 

GRAY,  CHARLES  HAROLD,  1917— Oxford  and  the  war. 
Forum  (Oregon  civic  league).  21:1.  April  13,  1918. 

GRIFFIN,  FRANK  LOXLEY,  1911— Abstract  of  note  on  a 
measure  of  the  variability  of  percentages  in  unequal 
samples  recently  proposed  by  H.  B.  Frost.  American 
mathematical  society.  Bulletin,  20:519-20.  July  1914. 

  An  experiment  in  correlating  freshman  mathe- 
matics. American  mathematical  monthly,  22:325-30. 
December  1915. 

  Review.    Martin,  L.  A.:  Textbook  of  mechanics 

V.  3,  5.  1911-15.  American  mathematical  society. 
Bulletin,  21:140-3,  524-5.   December  1914,  July  1915. 

  Solutions  of  problems.    American  mathematical 

monthly,  19:74,  105-10.  April-May  1912.  23:57-9,83. 
February-March  1916. 
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HAMMOND,  JOSEPHINE,  1913-1916.  Commemorated  days. 

Portland,  Oregon.    Privately  printed.  1916. 
  Friendly    days.     Portland,    Oregon.  Privately 

printed.  1915. 

HART,  JOSEPH  KINMONT,  1916— Can  a  college  depart- 
ment of  education  become  scientific?  Scientific 
monthly,  3:377-384.    October  1916. 

  Democracy  in  education.     New  York,  Century 

company.    1918.    418  p. 

HASTINGS,  HUDSON  BRIDGE,  1911— Government  and 
municipal  bonds.  Pacific  banker,  23:8.  November 
6,  1915. 

  On  the  nature  and  value  of  preferred  stock.  Paci- 
fic banker,  23:8,    October  30,  1915. 

 Training  of  high  school  graduates  for  non-clerical 

positions.  Sierra  educational  news,  13:67-8.  August 
1917. 

LATOURETTE,  KENNETH  SCOTT,  1914-1916.  ed.  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Reverend  Ezra  Fisher,  pioneer 
missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  home  mission 
society  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Oregon,  ed. 
by  Sarah  Fisher  Henderson,  Nellie  Scott  Latourette 
and  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette.  Oregon  historical 
society.  Quarterly,  16:65-104,  277-310,  379-412;  17: 
55-76.    March-December  1915.    March  1916. 

  College  course  in  the  history  of  American  life. 

History  teachers'  magazine,  7:301-2.  November  1916. 

  History  of  early  relations  between  the  United 

States  and  China,  1784-1844.  Connecticut  academy 
of  arts  and  sciences.  Transactions,  22:1-209.  August 
1917. 

  History  of  the  far  east.  History  teachers'  mag- 
azine, 7:183-5.    June  1916. 

 Survey  of  the  work  by  western  students  of  Chinese 

history.  Journal  of  the  North  China  branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  society,  v.  47.  1916. 

  Transient  and  permanent  elements  in  the  Chris- 
tian opportunity  in  China.  The  Biblical  world,  49: 
331-8.   June  1917. 
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LEIGH,  ROBERT  DEVORE,  1915— City  manager  plan  in 
a  boy  city.   American  city,  15:380-81.  October  1916. 

  Commission  government  ratified  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. National  municipal  review,  7:90-91.  January 
1918. 

  Liberal  program  in  a  league  of  nations.  Common- 
wealth review,  2:633-641.   July-October  1917. 

 Longer  ballot  for  Oregon  cities.  National  mu- 
nicipal review,  1917. 

  National  party  program  and  platform.  Mediator, 

1:12-17.   May  1918. 

  New  national  party.   Forum  (Oregon  civic  league) 

23:2.    April  20,  1918. 

—          Portland's  garbage  problem.  Forum  (Oregon  civic 

league)  24:1.  April  27,  1918.   26:1.  May  11,  1918. 

MERRIAM,  HAROLD  GUY,  1913— Committee  report.  In- 
ter-mountain educator,  13:10-13.   May  1918. 

  High  school's  duty  in  literature.    University  of 

Oregon.  Extension  monitor,  2:7-12.  January  1914. 

OGBURN,  WILLIAM  FIELDING,  1912-1917.  How  women 
voted  for  president.  Oregon  voter,  8:112-115.  Jan- 
uary 27,  1917. 

  Initiative  and  referendum  tested  in  hard  times. 

Survey,  33:693-4.   March  27,  1915. 

  Methods  of  direct  legislation  in  Oregon.  Amer. 

Statistical  Association.   Quarterly  publications  v.  14: 

136-155.   June  1914. 
  Oregon,  an  experimental  station  in  government. 

Welfare,  2:10-11.   April  1914. 
  Political  thought  of  social  classes,  by  W.  F.  Og- 

burn  and  Delvin  Peterson.   Political  science  quarter- 
ly, 31:300-317.    June  1916. 
  Social  legislation  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Popular 

science  monthly,  86:274-89.   March  1915. 
—   Statistical  study  of  American  cities.  Reed  College 

record  no.  27.  December  1917. 
 Wages  in  American  cities,  by  W.  F.  Ogburn  and 

Esther    Kelly.      American    statistical  association. 

Quarterly  publications.    September  1916. 
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READ,  FLORENCE  MATILDA,  1911— Buffalo  internation- 
al congress  on  school  hygiene.  Welfare,  1:30-1.  Oc- 
tober 1913. 

REES,  KELLEY,  1912— The  function  of  the  prothyron  in 
the  production  of  Greek  plays.  Classical  philology, 
10:117-38.   April  1915. 

  Report  of  Commission  on  the  public  market  to 

the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland.    September  1917. 

ROWLAND,  ELEANOR,  1912-1917.  Moving  picture  thea- 
ters and  children.  Oregon  social  hygiene  society. 
Bulletin,  3:4.    January-February  1916. 

  Report  of  experiments  at  the  state  reformatory 

for  women  at  Bedford,  New  York.  Psychological 
review,  20:245-9.   May  1913. 

 Report  of  psychological  tests  at  Reed  College,  by 

Eleanor  Rowland  and  Gladys  Lowden.  Journal 
of  experimental  psychology,  1:211-17.    June  1916. 

 Significance  of  art;  studies  in  analytical  esthetics. 

Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  company.  1913.  x,  188  p. 

SISSON,  EDWARD  OCTAVIUS,  1912-1913.  College  stu- 
dents' comments  on  their  own  high  school  training. 
School  review,  20:649-64.    December  1912. 

  Educational  phases,   (in  Foster,  W.  T.,  ed.  Social 

emergency.   1914.   p.  84-103) 

TORREY,  HARRY  REAL,  1912— Adaptation  as  a  process. 

Scientific  monthly,  1:264-71.    December  1915. 
 The  earthworm  and  the  method  of  trial,  by  L.  H. 

Bittner,  G.  R.  Johnson  and  H.  B.  Torrey.  Journal 

of  animal  behavior,  5:61-65.  January-February  1915. 
  Feeding  fingerling  salmon.     Oregon  sportsman, 

2:6-9,  September  1914. 
  Masturbation.     Oregon   social   hygiene  society. 

Bulletin  v.  3;  no.  6,  p.  5-6.    March- April  1916. 
  Instinct  and  the  rational  life.  Scientific  monthly, 

4:61-74.   January  1917. 
  Modern  scientific  thought  and  its  influence  on 

philosophy.     Popular   science    monthly,  82:85-99. 

January  1913. 
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  Notes  on  the  rearing  of  salmon.  American  fish- 
eries society.    Transactions,  44:150-3.    March  1915. 

  Physiological  analysis  of  behavior.    Journal  of 

animal  behavior,  6:150-9.  March-April  1916. 

  Regulation  in  vorticella,  by  E.  M.  Runyan  and 

H.  B.  Torrey.  Biological  bulletin,  27:343-5.  Decem- 
ber 1914. 

  Role  of  random  movements  in  the  orientation  of 

porcellio  scaber  to  light,  by  Grace  P.  Hays  and  H.  B. 
Torrey.  Journal  of  animal  behavior,  4:110-20. 
March-April  1914. 

  Science  on  the  Pacific  coast.     Popular  science 

monthly,  86:307-311.    March  1915. 
  Trials  and  tropisms.    Science,  n.  s.  v.  37:873-6. 

June  6,  1913. 

  Tropisms  and  instinctive  activities.  Psychological 

bulletin,  14:265-276.    August  1917. 

  ed.  Popular  science  monthly.  Pacific  coast  num- 
ber, V.  86,  no.  3.  March  1915. 

  Value  and  service  of  zoological  science.  Sym- 
posium before  the  Zoological  society  of  America, 
Minneapolis,  December  29,  1917.  Science,  n.  s.  v. 
47:471-6.    May  17,  1918. 

WOOD,  ARTHUR  EVANS,  1911-1915.  Economic  phases, 
(in  Foster,  W.  T.,  ed.  Social  emergency.  1914. 
p.  45-69) 

  Civic  advance  in  Oregon.  Welfare,  1:13-16.  Octo- 
ber 1913. 

  Problem  of  the  worker  who  is  unable  to  earn 

the  legal  minimum  wage.  National  conference  of 
charities  and  corrections.  Proceedings.  1913. 
p.  234-46. 

 Study  of  the  unemployed  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Reed  College  record  no.  18.  1914. 
  Portland,  Vice  Commission.   Report.   1912.  A.  E. 

Wood,  member  of  Commission. 
  National  consumers'  league — Consumers'  league  of 

Oregon — Social  survey  committee.   Report  ...  on 

wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  work  and  cost  and 
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standard  of  living  of  women  wage  earners  in  Ore- 
gon, with  special  reference  to  Portland.  Portland, 
Oregon.  Keystone  press.  1913.  12  p.  (A.  E.  Wood, 
member  of  the  committee) 
  Oregon  civic  league — its  origin  and  objects.  Wel- 
fare, 2:13,  29.    May  1914. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 
BITTNER,  LINUS  HERMAN,  A.  B.  1915.  Earthworm  and 
the  method  of  trial,  by  L.  H.  Bittner,  G.  R.  Johnson 
and  H.  B.  Torrey.   Journal  of  animal  behavior,  5:61- 
65.  January-February  1915. 
BODDY,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  A.  B.   1915.   Biblical  knowl- 
edge of  high  school  students.    Religious  education, 
9:375-81.   August  1914. 
BRIGGER,  GRETCHEN,  A.  B.  1916.  Study  of  twenty-five 
repeaters  at  the  associated  charities,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon.   Journal  of  delinquency,  1:187-194.  September 
1916. 

CAYLOR,  ARTHUR,  A.  B.  1915.  Ravings.  Portland 
evening  telegram.    July  1916. 

CLAIR,  HELEN  LOUISE.  Biblical  knowledge  of  high 
school  students,  by  W.  H.  Boddy  and  Helen  L.  Glair. 
Religious  education,  9:375-81;    August  1914. 

ELIOT,  THEODORE.  Student's  lament.  Forum  (Oregon 
civic  league)  21:3-4.    April  13,  1918. 

HABERLY,  LOYD,  A.  B.  1918.  An  undergraduate's  view- 
point. Forum  (Oregon  civic  league)  21:3.  April  13, 
1918. 

HAUCK,  ARTHUR  ANDREW,  A.  B.  1915.  Educational 
research  and  statistics.  Report  of  sensory  and  mental 
tests  at  the  Idaho  Industrial  school,  by  Arthur  A. 
Hauck  and  Edward  O.  Sisson.  School  and  society, 
6:410-16.    September  9,  1916. 

HAYS,  GRACE  PINKERTON,  A.  B.  1915.  Case  of  a 
syndactylous  cat.  Journal  of  morphology,  30:65-82. 
December  20,  1917. 

  Role  of  random  movements  in  the  orientation  of 

porcellio  scaber  to  light,  by  H.  B.  Torrey  and  Grace 
P.  Hays.  Journal  of  animal  behavior,  4:110-20. 
March-April  1914. 
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JOHNSON,  GLENN  RAYMOND,  A.  B.  1915.  Earthworm 
and  method  of  trial,  by  L.  H.  Bittner,  G.  R.  Johnson 
and  H.  B.  Torrey.  Journal  of  animal  behavior,  5:  GI- 
GS.   January-February  1915. 

  Stocking    Cascade    mountain    lakes,    I.  Oregon 

sportsman,  2:11-15.    August  1914. 
 Stocking  Cascade  mountain  lakes,  II.  Oregon 

sportsman,  2:14-20.    September  1914. 

LEONARD,  RUTH,  A.  B.  1917.  Early  development  of 
Haminea.  Puget  Sound  biological  station  publica- 
tions, 2:45-63.   June  1,  1918. 

LOWDEN,  GLADYS  LILLIAN,  A.  B.  1915.  Report  of 
psychological  tests  at  Reed  College,  by  Eleanor  Row- 
land and  Gladys  Lowden.  Journal  of  experimental 
psychology,  1:211-17.   June  1916. 

MEANS,  EDGAR  RAY,  A.  B.  1918.  Obscurities  in  voting 
upon  measures  due  to  double  negative,  by  Eleanor 
Rowland  Wembridge  and  Edgar  R.  Means.  Journal 
of  applied  psychology,  2:156-163.  June  1918. 

MOORE,  HARRY  HASCALL,  A.  B.  1917.  High  school  boy 
and  modern  social  problems.  Educational  review, 
54:256-65.  October  1917. 

  Keeping  in  condition.  New  York,  Macmillan  com- 
pany.  1915.   137  p. 

  Youth  and  the  nation.  New  York,  Macmillan  com- 
pany.   1917.    179  p. 

OWENS,  BESS  CATHERINE,  A.  B.  1915.  Fighting  unem- 
ployment and  destitution  in  Portland.  Survey,  34: 
52-3.   April  10,  1915. 

PETERSON,  DELVIN  LEROY,  A.  B.  1917.  Political 
thought  of  social  classes,  by  W.  F.  Ogburn  and  D.  L. 
Peterson.  Political  science  quarterly,  31:300-17. 
June  1916. 

PRATT,  LUTHER  LAWRENCE,  A.  B.  1918.  Worm  and 
the  squiggle.  Forum  (Oregon  civic  league)  21:4. 
April  13,  1918. 

RIDDLE,  MATTHEW  CASEY,  A.  B.   1917.   Early  develop- 
ment  of  the  Chinook  salmon.    Puget  Sound  marine 
station  publications,  v.  1 :319-39.  August  10,  1917. 
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ROSS,  LINDSLEY  WEST,  A.  B.  1915.  Charged  surface 
layers  formed  on  the  electrodes  of  vacuum  tubes,  by 
K.  T.  Compton  and  L.  W.  Ross.  Physical  review, 
6:207-212.    September  1915. 

TROUSDALE,  EVERETT  ATHERTON,  A.  B.  1915.  Na- 
ture of  the  ultimate  magnetic  particle,  by  K.  T. 
Compton  and  E.  A.  Trousdale.  Physical  review, 
5:315-318.    April  1915. 

WEBSTER,  DEAN  BENJAMIN,  A.  B.  1916.  Temperature 
changes  accompanying  the  adiabatic  compression  of 
steel  by  K.  T.  Compton  and  D.  B.  Webster.  Physical 
review,  5:160-166.    February  1915. 

WEMBRIDGE,  HARRY  ARIBERT,  A.  B.  1916.  Oregon's 
minimum  wage  law,  its  enforcement  and  its  effects. 
Welfare,  2:25-6.    April  1914. 

WHEALDON,  ROWAN.   The  house  fly.    Science,  n.  s.  v. 

48:222-223.    August  30,  1918. 
WHITE,  CLYDE,  A.  B.    1918.     Song.    Forum  (Oregon 

civic  league)  21:1.  April  13,  1918. 

WILLS,  OLIN  LEROY,  A.  B.  1917.  New  device  for 
measuring  the  time  between  coincidences.  School, 
science  and  mathematics.   May  1915. 


All  the  plumbing  supplies  for  the  Clinic  were  donated 
by  the  following  firms:  H.  Bohlman  &  Son,  Peerless 
Pacific  Company,  Gauld  Company,  Crane  Company,  M.  L. 
Kline,  Marshall  Wells  Company. 

All  the  initial  supplies  of  towels,  bath  rugs,  cases,  and 
sheets  were  donated  by  the  Patriotic  Conservation  League, 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Inman,  chairman. 

For  many  months  all  the  milk  needed  by  resident  aides 
and  by  the  children  among  the  patients  was  donated  by 
the  Riverview  Dairy. 

The  use  of  the  Couch  School  swimming  pool  was 
donated  by  the  Portland  School  Board. 


GIFTS  TO  REED  COLLEGE  CLINIC 


Donors:  1918-1919 


American  Red  Cross. . . . 

W.  B.  Ayer  

Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Co. 
Grant  Smith  Porter  Co . . 


$11,666.67 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
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GIFTS  TO  REED  COLLEGE 
W.  P.  Olds    The  Louise  Olds  Memorial  Organ  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000.     Funds  for  organ  music  and  for  free 
public  recitals 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Mann  Bequest  of  property  valued  at  about 
$25,000  to  be  used  for  a  building  for  women 
students 

Mrs.  Clara  Fletcher  Bequest  of  $4,250  for  a  student  loan 
fund 

Anonymous  Donor     $6,862.61  for  four  tennis  courts 

R.  A.  Booth     Bible  for  the  College  Chapel 

Dr.  J.  R.  Cardwell  Collection  of  birds  and  minerals. 
Birds  collected  in  Oregon,  1854-1855 

F.  N.  Clark  Large  fotograf  of  the  Reed  College  campus 
in  March,  1911 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Corbett,  Mrs.  Frederick  Eggert,  Mrs.  Max 
Hirsch,  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Newill  $652  for  the  ex- 
penses of  Extension  Course  XI  on  "The  City  of 
Portland'' 

William  C.  Cusick,  North  Powder,  Oregon  Mounted 

specimens  of  plants 
Major  John  M.  Gould,  Portland,  Maine     Specimens  of 

rare  shells 

R.  Bruce  Horsfall  Painting,  The  Rhododendron  Tree  of 
Tonglu,  India 

William  M.  Ladd  Collection  of  shells,  sea  urchins  and 
corals 

Library  Association  Appropriations  for  Extension 
Courses 

Lewis  A.  McArthur     Sets  of  topographical  maps 
Twenty-four  donors    Student  loan  funds 
Twenty-five   donors     $600   for  the  Municipal  League 
Prize 

David  S.  Stearns     Framed  engravings  of  historical  value 
Dr.  G.  M.  Wells  Trees  for  planting  on  the  campus 
Women  of  the  Class  of  1915    Framed  Picture,  Abbey's 

Hall  of  the  Maidens 
Women  of  the  Class  of  1917    Framed  Picture,  Corot's 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs 
Women  of  the  Class  of  1919    Frame  for  painting  by 

Horsfall 

C.  E.  S.  Wood  Babylonian  tablets 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Woodward  Globes 
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WAR  EMERGENCY  FUND  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


T.  L.  Eliot  $  5,000 

Ladd  Estate  Co   5,000 

W.  P.  Olds   5,000 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo. 

B.  Wilcox   5,000 

M.  H.  Hauser   2,500 

Ben  Selling    2,500 

Meier  &  Frank  Co..  2,100 

Mrs.  Isam  White...  1,500 

W.  B.  Ayer   1,000 

W.  T.  Foster*   1,000 

Thomas  Roberts  ...  1,000 
Mason,    Ehrman  & 

Co   750 

A.  Cohn    455 

J.  C.  Ainsworth  ...  300 

Dr.  Otis  Akin   300 

Balfour,  Guthrie  & 

Co   300 

Dr.  J.  B.  Bilderback  300 

Charles  H.  Carey...  300 

H.  C.  Campbell   300 

John  G.  Clemson...  300 

Eliza  C.  Dolph   300 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Ellis.  300 

R.  L.  Glisan   300 

Henry  L.  Corbett...  300 
Portland  Women's 

Club    300 

Mary  Frances  Isom.  300 

Peter  Kerr    300 

M.  J.  Kinney   300 

Charles  F.  Larrabee  300 

George  Lawrence  Co  300 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Meier....  300 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Miller  300 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 

Montague    300 

H.  J.  Ottenheimer..  300 

Dr.  G.  N.  Pease   300 

H.  A.  Sargent   300 

Adolphe  Wolfe    300 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Wolff  300 


Wm.  D.  Wheel- 
wright  $  300 

Alice  H.  Wilbur.  300 

C.  E.  S.  Wood...  300 
Mrs.  Honor  Far- 

rell    300 

Foster  &  Kleiser.  300 
Edward  Cooking- 
ham    200 

Northwest  Grain 

Co   200 

C.  Jackson    200 

W.  B.  Beebe   150 

A.  H.  Devers   150 

Lang  &  Co   150 

Arthur  Churchill  100 

Emma  L.  Corbett  100 

T.  C.  Elliott   100 

Milton  Markewitz  100 
A.  W.  Ocobock..  100 
Arnold   S.  Roth- 
well    100 

David  Stearns  ..  100 

Dorothy  Coffin..  75 

C.  W.  Osborne...  75 

Wm.  Parker    75 

Riverview  Dairy  50 

Max  S.  Hirsch...  50 
Lennon's    (C.  F. 

Berg)    50 

Frances  Kenni- 

cott    30 

Dr.    Herbert  S. 

Nichols    25 

Dr.    W.  Claude 

Adams    25 

O.  A.  Ritan    20 

Grace  Hays  John- 
son   7.50 

Mrs.  J.  Handsaker  5 

A.  P.  McKinley..  5 
Charles  K.  Schna- 

bel    5 


$44,052.50 


♦Accepted  for  "the  proposed  building  for  women  students,  or 
for  such  other  use  as  the  trustees  may  decide."  Added  to  this 
fund  by  action  of  the  trustees. 
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REED  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
Donors:  1911-1919 

NOTE:  This  list  does  not  include  colleges  and  universities  on 
exchange  list,  departments  of  education  and  federal  offices  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 


American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation 

American  Credit  Indemnity  Co. 

American  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation League 

American  Society  for  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International 
Disputes 

Appleton  &  Company 

Armour  &  Company 

Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company 

Bacon,  Susan  A. 

Barker,  Mrs.  Nettie  G. 

Bauer,  The  Misses 

Beals,  Clyde 

Beals,  Edward  A. 

Berger,  Mrs.  Henry,  Jr. 

Biblical  Review 

Bolton,  Sarah 

Bolton,  Florence 

Booth,  R.  A. 

Brewer,  Daniel  C. 

Bross  Foundation,  Lake  Forest 
University 

Bufton,  Alma  V. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
New  York 

Cadwell,  Elizabeth 

California  State  Board  of 
Equalization 

California  State  Board  of 
Health 

Campbell,  Homer  C. 

Carbonnel,  Emile 

Carlson,  C.  Elmer 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington 

Chandler,  Howard  P. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Chicago  Literary  Club 

Chicago  Plan  Commission 

Chung,  Kocheng  C. 

Cincinnati  Municipal  Reference 
Bureau 


Coleman,  Norman  Frank 
Consulate  of  Japan,  Portland, 

Oregon 
Cushing,  Mary 
Cushing,  Max  P. 
Danton,  Mrs.  Annina  Periam 
Danton,  George  H. 
Denver,  Rio  Grande  Railway 

Company 
Department  of  Synagog  and 

School  Extension 
Devereaux,  E.  L. 
Dole,  Charles  F. 
Douglas,  Paul  H. 
Eliot,  Thomas  D. 
Eliot,  T.  L. 
Eliot,  W.  G.,  Jr. 
Elliott,  Dorothy 
Elliott,  T.  C. 
Ewer,  Bernard  C. 
Fassett,  C.  M. 

Federation  for  American  Child- 
hood. 
Foster,  William  T. 
Frazer,  Frank  D. 
General  Education  Board 
German  University  League 
Gilbert,  Mrs. 
Ginn  &  Company 
Glisan,  R.  L. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co. 
Griffin,  Frank  L. 
Gurley,  R.  R. 
Hammond,  Josephine 
Hart,  Joseph  K. 
Haskins,  Howard  D. 
Hastings,  Hudson  B. 
Horsfall,  Mrs.  R,  Bruce 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Howard,  Ernest 
John  F.  Slater  Fund 
Juvenile  Protective  Association 

of  Chicago 
Kahn,  Otto  H. 
Kerr,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Kincaid,  Olive 
King,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Elliott 
Kip,  Frederic  E. 
Kizer,  Mrs.  B.  H. 
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Laber,  J.  B. 
Ladd,  William  M. 
Ladd,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Latourette,  Kenneth  S. 
Lewis,  Louise 
Lewis,  Sallle 
McArthur,  Mrs.  Lewis  A. 
McArthur,  Lewis 
McDonald,  Edith 
MacMillan  Company 
Maine  Central  Railway  Co. 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics 

Massachusetts  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Board 

Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage 
Commission 

Mau,  Charles 

Merriam,  Harold  G. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Health 

Minnesota  Historical  Society 

Mohawk-Brighton  Social  Unit 
Organization 

Moore,  Harry  H. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  C.  L. 

Morgan,  William  C. 

Mosessohn,  David 

National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
New  York 

National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee 

National  Civic  Federation 
National  Consumers'  League 
National  Municipal  League 
National  Security  League 
National  Wholesale  Liquor 

Dealers'  Association 
The  New  Republic 
New  York  City  Department  of 

Health 

Kew  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railway  Co. 

New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention  Commission 

New  York  State  Department  of 
Health 

New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor 

New  York  State  Library 
Ogburn,  William  P. 
O'Hara,  Edwin  V. 
Ohio  Industrial  Commission 
Olds,  W.  P. 

Oregon  Secretary  of  State 
Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Society 
Osborne,  Wilmoth 
Pack,  Charles  Lothrop 
Palmer,  George  Herbert 


Pennsylvania  Railway  Co. 

Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Health 

Portland  Ad  Club 

Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Poulsen,  Dana  C. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company 

Read,  Florence  M. 

Reed,  Helen  Leah 

Reed,  William  H. 

Rees,  Kelley 

Rockefeller  Foundation 

Rogers,  J.  I. 

Rosenthal,  E.  P. 

Rossman,  Mrs.  E.  C. 

Roper,  Mrs.  E.  H. 

Rowland,  Eleanor 

Rowland,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Rail- 
way Company 

Scott,  Frank  C. 

Sellwood,  John  D. 

Sewall,  Frank 

Silver  Burdett  &  Company 

Sisson,  Edward  O. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Seneca 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

Spencer,  E.  B.  T. 

Stephens,  Kate 

Stewart,  Mrs. 

Strong,  Frederick 

Taylor,  Hugh 

Thacher,  George 

Torrey,  Harry  B. 

Trevett,  Miss  K.  L. 

United  Electric  Company 

United  States  National  Bank 

University  of  Chicago  Press 

Vermilye,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 

Walton,  Margaret 

Washington  State  Library 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  C.  H. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  J.  E. 

White,  Calvin  S. 

Wills,  Erma 

Wilson,  Ray 

Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy 

and  Biology 
Wolff,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Wood,  Arthur  E. 
Wood,  C.  E.  S. 
Woolson,  Abba  G. 
World  Peace  Foundation 
Young,  B.  E. 
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REED  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
EXPENDITURES  BY  DEPARTMENTS :  1911-1919 

Biology   $  1896.07 

Chemistry    686.03 

Classics    1608.90 

Economics  and  Sociology — 

College  Funds    1704.96 

Ad  Club  Funds   409.08 

Education    955.85 

English    2239.29 

German    778.43 

History  and  Politics   1398.57 

Library    3932.39 

Mathematics    646.50 

Philosophy    391.86 

Physical  Education    360.63 

Physics    532.28 

Psychology    859.60 

Romance  Languages — 

College  Funds    647.49 

Bacon  Fund    101.14 

Reconstruction  Aides  Courses    282.24 

Food  Administration  Courses    21.88 

Total   .$19,453.19 


ACCESSIONS:  1912-1919 


By 

By 

By 

Total 

Volumes 

Purchase 

Gift  Binding 

Accessions 

Withdrawn 

1912-1913  . 

. ..  3638 

456 

4094 

1 

1913-1914  . 

...  1875 

96 

1971 

4 

1914-1915  . 

...  1493 

283 

1776 

1 

1915-1916  . 

...  1543 

160 

1703 

5 

1916-1917  . 

. ..  1467 

605 

249 

2321 

34 

1917-1918  . 

...  1187 

883 

302 

2372 

32 

1918-1919  . 

. . .  441 

155 

72 

668 

3 

Totals  . 

...11644 

2638 

623 

14905 

80 

CIRCULATION:  1912-1919 

Total  for  the  year  Total  for  October    Fall  Enrolment 

Sept. — Aug. 

1912-  13    3919  1912  180  122 

1913-  14    9873  1913  1245  185 

1914-  15   18848  1914  2779  236 

1915-  16   23696  1915  3007  257 

1916-  17   22793  1916  3020  289 

1917-  18   17444  1917  2414  247 

1918-  19    9250  1918  1049  364 

1919  1738  293 
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CARDS  FILED  IN  THE  CATALOG 


1912-August,  1916  23,871 

1916-  17    6,243 

1917-  18    6,770 

1918-  19    3,051 


NOTES 

The  library  is  a  designated  depository  library  for  U.  S.  docu- 
ments. 

It  is  a  depository  for  the  publications  of  the  Carnegie  insti- 
tution of  Washington  and  the  publications  of  the  Carnegie  endow- 
ment for  international  peace. 

The  catalog  of  the  public  library  of  Portland  contains  an 
author  entry  for  all  books  in  the  Reed  College  Library. 

REGISTRATION  RY  YEARS 
(In  March  of  each  year) 

Men       Women  Total 


1911-  12    23  23  46 

1912-  13    48  69  117 

1913-  14    72  96  168 

1914-  15    94  128  222 

1915-  16    109  143  252 

1916-  17    122  146  268 

1917-  18   ,   81  131  212 

1918-  19   104  129  233 

1919-  20    124  138  262 


ENROLMENT  IN  COURSES 
1911-1912 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 
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ENROLMENT  IN  COURSES— Confmued 
1912-1913 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 
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1913-1914 


Biology 

21 
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7 

14 
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12 

20 

35 

55 
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1 

15 
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22 

6 
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14 

69 

84 

Chem. 
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18 
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27 
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16 
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22 
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33 
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28 

22 
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32 

34 

66 
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27 

33 
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13 

20 
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26 
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20 
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23 
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11 
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32 
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33 
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34 
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10 

English 
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7 
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12 

12 

132 
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1 

4 
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11 
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29 

French 

12 
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16 

26 

French 
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14 
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10 

13 

French 
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44 
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24 
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ENROLMENT  IN  COURSES— Confmaed 
1913-1914 


FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 
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ENROLMENT  IN  COURSES— Confma^d 
1914-1915 

FIRST  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 
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Physics 

14 

2 

2 

Physics 

23-24 

1 

1 

Physics 

26 

4 

4 

34 

Physics 

36 

? 

3 

34 

Phil. 

21 

10 

23 

Phil. 

33 

7 

3 

10 

33 

Physiol. 

3 

3 

3 

Pol. 

11 

6 

g 

15 

15 

Pol. 

12 

20 

14 

34 

Pol. 

36 

11 

12 

23 

57 

Phys.  Ed. 

1 

1 

Phys.Ed.  37E 

11 

11 

(Massage) 

Phys.Ed.  37 

2 

2 

23 

1 

Phys.Ed.  45 

10 

10 

Psych. 

21 

8 

37 

45 

47 

Psych. 

22 

12 

33 

45 

Psych. 

33 

2 

2 

Psych. 

31 

4 

6 

10 

55 

Soc. 

21 

10 

25 

35 

Soc. 

22 

4 

18 

22 

Soc. 

34 

6 

14 

20 

55 

Soc. 

34 

1 

1 

23 

Span. 

11 

1 

7 

8 

8 

Span. 

12 

2 

8 

10 

10 

War  Issues 

120 

42 

162 

162 

Sanitation 

44 

44 

44 

Mil.  Law 

45 

45 

45 

Top.  Recon. 

12 

12 

12 
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Majors  bY  classes 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Total 

5 

3 

2 

2 

12 

Chemistry   

'4 

3 

3 

4 

14 

*2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

9 

4 

1 

3 

1 

9 

6 

12 

4 

12 

7 

41 

1 

1 

2 

*2 

6 

*4 

3 

2 

17 

1 

1 

2 

*i 

i 

2 

*i 

3 

3 

*i 

*i 

9 

Greek  and  Latin  .  .  . 

2 

4 

6 

3 

3 

2 

9 

A 

Q 

o 

0 

1  Q 

lo 

1 

1 

Physical  Education 

1 

*5 

2 

3 

11 

3 

*2 

1 

6 

4 

3 

2 

9 

10 

8 

8 

*2 

'4 

32 

8 

8 

Totals   

43 

47 

42 

38 

36 

206 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADES 

The  system  of  grading  adopted  at  Reed  College  the 
first  year  and  still  in  use  provides  a  scientific  rather 


REED  COIXEGE 


than  a  personal  basis  for  distribution  of  college  credits. 
The  plan  is  set  forth  in  Science,  June  7,  1912;  and  the 
underlying  principles  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  April, 
1911. 
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In  the  figure,  the  dotted  line  is  the  normal  probability 
curv;  the  heavy  black  curv  shows  the  adopted  Reed 
College  plan  of  distribution;  and  the  lighter  black  curv 
shows  the  actual  distribution  of  4613  grades,  the  total 
number  given  from  the  opening  of  the  College  in  1910 
until  1915.  The  table  given  below  shows  that  the  actual 
distribution  of  all  the  grades  given  from  1915  to  1919 
(9967  grades)  followd  so  closely  the  previous  form  of 
distribution  that  there  would  be  a  scarcely  discernible 
difference  between  the  curv  for  the  years  1910-1915  and 
the  curv  for  the  years  1915-1919. 

NOTE. — The  figures  for  1918-1919  are  omitted  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  iS.  A.  T.  C.  and  other  abnormal  conditions  due  to 
the  war. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  GRADE  GIVEN  BY  EACH 
DEPARTMENT 
1911-1915 


Grades 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Adopted   Distribution . . . 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

15 

6 

4 

6 

13 

15 

19 

26 

16 

4 

1 

4 

12 

13 

19 

21 

16 

9 

3 

5 

13 

16 

17 

26 

14 

9 

1 

3 

5 

18 

21 

25 

17 

9 

2 

3 

12 

13 

21 

28 

13 

7 

1 

5 

10 

16 

20 

31 

11 

6 

1 

3 

9 

15 

21 

24 

15 

8 

4 

5 

11 

17 

20 

19 

16 

9 

3 

3 

12 

16 

26 

24 

11 

6 

3 

4 

13 

13 

21 

21 

11 

9 

7 

Mechanical  Drawing   . . 

..  4 

16 

8 

20 

12 

8 

8 

24 

4 

9 

14 

22 

25 

15 

7 

4 

5 

8 

17 

28 

19 

13 

8 

1 

8 

17 

13 

15 

13 

29 

4 

7 

11 

20 

15 

20 

14 

7 

4 

1 

9 

11 

23 

29 

17 

8 

3 

Romance  Languages   . . 

4 

9 

14 

19 

23 

17 

10 

3 

4 

10 

16 

19 

29 

12 

8 

1 

4 

12 

18 

24 

21 

15 

5 

1 

PERCENTAGE  OF  EACH  GRADE  GIVEN  BY  EACH 
DEPARTMENT 
1911-1919 

(Thru  first  semester  1919-20  but  omitting  1918-19) 


Grades 

1-2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9-10 

Adopted  Distribution  .... 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

15 

6 

4 

5 

12 

14 

18 

26 

17 

6 

2 

5 

11 

15 

18 

23 

15 

8 

5 

5 

10 

15 

22 

27 

12 

7 

2 

7 

9 

12 

18 

24 

13 

10 

7 

5 

10 

15 

21 

26 

14 

6 

3 

4 

9 

15 

22 

23 

15 

8 

4 

5 

12 

17 

19 

20 

15 

9 

3 

4 

11 

15 

23 

25 

13 

6 

3 

5 

10 

16 

20 

23 

13 

7 

6 

Mechanical  Drawing   

5 

15 

15 

15 

10 

15 

12 

15 

3 

8 

14 

20 

27 

17 

8 

3 

Philosophy   

4 

7 

16 

23 

23 

16 

9 

2 

3 

9 

15 

33 

21 

15 

3 

1 

6 

11 

15 

17 

21 

15 

8 

7 

Political  Science   

5 

10 

16 

20 

24 

15 

6 

4 

Romance  Languages   

5 

10 

14 

19 

23 

16 

8 

5 

5 

9 

14 

20 

26 

16 

7 

3 

4 

10 

14 

23 

27 

14 

6 

2 
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TABLE  SHOWING  APPROXIMATION  TO  THE  ADOPTED  PLAN  OF 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADES 

1911-1915 

Grades       1  23456  7  89  10 

Adopted  System         5%     10%     15%    20%     25%     15%       6%  4% 
Distribution  of  4613 

grades  02%    3.9%  10.2%  15.5%  21.1%  23.7%  14.9%  7.6%    2.6%  .17% 

Distribution     1         180      470      715      973     1094      687  353      132  8 


TABLE  SHOWING  APPROXIMATION  TO  THE  ADOPTED  PLAN  OF 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADES 

1911-1919 

Grades  1,  2       3  4        5  6         7  8  9,  10 

Adopted  System   5%     10%     15%     20%      25%      15%      6%  4% 

Distribution 

of    11261    grades  4.6%,     9.9%   15.0%  21.0%  23.9%   14.8%  7.2%  3.6% 

Distribution   514      1119      1692     2370  2686      1663  816  401 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADES 
Second  Semester  1914-15  thru  first  Semester  1919-20, 


excluding  1918-19 


Instructors 

1-2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9-10 

1-5 

6-10 

...18 

35 

59 

76 

82 

58 

27 

17 

188 

184 

Botsford,  C.  S  

...  6 

16 

15 

17 

16 

20 

3 

2 

54 

41 

Clark,  Helen   

...  5 

12 

13 

22 

24 

12 

6 

2 

52 

44 

Coleman,  N.  F  

...25 

75 

117 

183 

200 

127 

54 

41 

400 

422 

Compton,  K.  T  

...  8 

15 

19 

16 

23 

16 

9 

5 

58 

53 

..  24 

60 

83 

125 

133 

62 

27 

15 

292 

237 

.,,12 

20 

27 

25 

30 

18 

16 

9 

84 

73 

...  6 

8 

12 

16 

18 

9 

8 

1 

42 

36 

.  ,  11 

17 

26 

32 

34 

20 

10 

9 

86 

73 

Dupertuis,  J  

7 

17 

18 

24 

29 

13 

6 

9 

66 

57 

1 

3 

5 

2 

3 

2 

9 

7 

90 

7'i 
lO 

lUo 

1  A(; 

to 

41 

Q 

997 

230 

Foster,  W.  T  

...  7 

19 

25 

34 

39 

12 

4 

3 

85 

58 

Goldsmith,  F  

1 

6 

11 

9 

8 

18 

17 

Gray,  C.  H  

...  10 

21 

32 

46 

47 

24 

15 

6 

109 

92 

Griffin,    F.  L  

...29 

60 

93 

121 

144 

82 

45 

36 

303 

307 

...10 

30 

49 

66 

75 

55 

23 

2 

155 

155 

Hart,  J.  K  

...  20 

42 

61 

83 

99 

61 

27 

17 

206 

204 

9 

19 

20 

34 

46 

32 

28 

23 

82 

129 

2 

5 

3 

2 

2 

12 

2 

...  9 

18 

25 

32 

36 

26 

14 

14 

84 

90 

....  4 

8 

12 

18 

18 

13 

6 

2 

42 

39 

Leig"!!,   R.  D  

..  19 

37 

58 

76 

93 

55 

21 

15 

190 

184 

...36 

63 

101 

128 

125 

101 

64 

27 

328 

317 

. ...  26 

50 

71 

85 

106 

69 

37 

25 

232 

237 

McKinley,  C  

2 

7 

15 

14 

12 

12 

4 

2 

38 

30 

1 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

13 

13 

Ogburn,  W.  F  

....  28 

•  60 

89 

162 

195 

93 

44 

15 

339 

347 

Pease,   G.  N  

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

7 

5 

. ...  22 

49 

73 

105 

131 

58 

32 

9 

249 

230 

7 

13 

19 

26 

24 

12 

7 

1 

65 

44 

..  29 

51 

81 

119 

153 

100 

40 

20 

280 

313 

Schmidt,   A.  H  

....  7 

11 

15 

17 

23 

11 

6 

1 

50 

41 

Stahl,  J.  J  

....  34 

86 

129 

157 

153 

119 

65 

19 

406 

356 

Stuart,  B.  S  

1 

5 

16 

55 

28 

8 

3 

77 

39 

. , , .  27 

62 

73 

98 

138 

88 

32 

12 

260 

270 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

5 

Wood,   A.  E  

....  6 

21 

29 

43 

51 

30 

11 

2 

99 

94 

Wooddy,   C.  H  

....  2 

7 

9 

15 

16 

11 

6 

4 

33 

37 

Young,  B.  K  

3 

11 

15 

17 

6 

2 

1 

29 

26 

485 

1058 

1592 

2223 

2484 

1528 

750 

376 

5358 

5138 
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NUMBER  OF  EACH  GRADE  GIVEN  BY  EACH 
DEPARTMENT 
1911-1919 

(Thru  first  semester  1919-20  but  omitting  1918-19) 


Grades 

1,  2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9.  10  Total 

Adopted  Distribution 

5% 

10% 

15% 

20% 

25% 

15% 

6% 

4% 

.,  27 

62 

73 

98 

138 

88 

32 

12 

530 

..  26 

50 

71 

85 

106 

69 

37 

25 

469 

..  22 

49 

73 

105 

131 

58 

32 

9 

479 

..  23 

31 

41 

60 

79 

42 

34 

24 

334 

..  25 

45 

68 

93 

115 

62 

26 

15 

449 

88 

205 

329 

464 

488 

325 

165 

78 

2142 

..  54 

121 

175 

203 

211 

153 

90 

29 

1036 

..  30 

75 

104 

158 

167 

86 

39 

21 

680 

.,  29 

60 

97 

126 

145 

84 

46 

37 

624 

Mechanical  Drawing 

..  2 

6 

6 

6 

4 

6 

5 

6 

41 

..  18 

49 

81 

117 

157 

96 

43 

18 

579 

..  19 

36 

83 

121 

117 

82 

45 

13 

516 

Physical  Education  . 

..  8 

24 

42 

91 

57 

41 

9 

2 

274 

..  17 

33 

44 

48 

59 

42 

23 

19 

285 

,  21 

44 

73 

90 

105 

67 

25 

17 

442 

Romance  Languages 

..  34 

73 

106 

141 

167 

114 

57 

34 

726 

..  34 

63 

94 

141 

177 

112 

46 

22 

689 

..  37 

93 

132 

223 

263 

136 

62 

20 

966 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
STUDENTS 


(In  October  of  each  year) 

1911-12  1912-13  1913-U  1914-15  1915-16  1916-17  1917-18  1918-19  1919-20 


California   

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3  2 

Colorado  

1 

1 

1 

Connecticut  ...  . 

1 

i 

Idaho   

*i 

3 

6 

7 

4 

*7  4 

Illinois  

1 

Indiana  

i 

'2 

Michigan  

2 

*i 

Minnesota  

*i 

*i 

1 

Mississippi  .... 

i 

Montana   

i  *i 

1 

i 

*i 

*2 

*2 

4  '5 

Nebraska  

1 

1 

1 

New  York  

1 

1  1 

Ohio   

*2 

i 

1 

Oregon    4 

9  112 

164 

202 

215 

233 

206 

244  241 

Utah   

3 

2 

Washington   . .  . 

*9 

18 

25 

27 

27 

26 

27  30 

Wisconsin  

1 

Austria   

1 

i 

"i 

Brazil   

1 

1 

1 

China   

1 

2 

*2 

Finland   

*i 

*i 

1 

Totals    ....    50       124       189       237       256       285       250       293  285 


SUMMARY  (In  October  of  each  year) 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 
Oregon,  Outside  Outside  of 


Portland 

of  Portland 

Oregon 

Total 

Percentages 

1911-J2 

. . . .  42 

7 

1 

50 

84.0% 

14.0% 

2.0% 

1912-13 

....  91 

21 

12 

124 

73.4 

16.9 

9.7 

1913-14    . . , , 

128 

36 

25 

189 

67.7 

19.1 

13.2 

1914-15    . , . 

....  148 

53 

34 

235 

63.0 

22.5 

14.5 

1915-16 

. . . .  172 

43 

41 

256 

67.2 

16.8 

16.0 

1916-17 

....  187 

48 

52 

285 

65.6 

16.2 

18.2 

1917-18 

....  170 

36 

44 

250 

68.0 

14.4 

17.6 

1918-19 

....  191 

53 

49 

293 

65.2 

18.1 

16.7 

1919-20 

....  199 

42 

44 

285 

69.8 

14.7 

15.5 
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STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 


(August,  1919) 

AMOUNT 

AMOUNT 

AMOUNT 

NAME  OF  FUND 

OF  FUND 

RETURND 

DISBURST 

BALANCE 

$836.12 

$1,000.00 

(i>i  oi  A  79 

T^rklr-kVi 

103.96 

53.80 

lOO.oU 

Eliot   

159.60 

205.00 

364.60 

3,000.00 

1,649.71 

A  907  AfK 

110  9K 

414.28 

660.00 

QaQ  QQ 

ooy.yo 

9n4  ^n 

250.00 

100.00 

oy)\J»\J\J 

^n  nn 

241.95 

125.31 

108.00 

lUO.UU 

19^  ^1 

Meier  &  Frank. 

300.00 

oUU. uu 

Montague   

28.52 

50.00 

76.85 

1.67 

Ocobock   

449.00 

62.86 

.Spill  n£f 

309.03 

130.00 

375.00 

64  03 

McHolland   

300.00 

250.00 

422.00 

128.00 

Vreeland   

75.00 

72.00 

3.00 

$6,416.63 

$4,445.51 

$9,755.36 

11,106.78 

NUMBER  NUMBER 
NAME'  OF  FUND                       STUDENTS  AIDED       OF  NOTES 

Booth   30  38 

Dolph    4  4 

Eliot    9  10 

Fletcher    55  82 

Houston    12  14 

Jones    4  4 

Koetsier    2  3 

Labbe    2  2 

Meier  &  Frank   1  2 

Montague    4  4 

Ocobock    8  8 

Selling   8  8 

McHolland    4  5 

Vreeland   2  2 


145 

89 
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THESES  IN  MAJOR  SUBJECTS 

GLASS  OF  1915 

Acheson,  Edna  The  Introduction  of  Kindergarten  Education 
into  the  Portland  Schools 

Barlow,  Howard      Some  American  Social  Dramas 

Bittner,  Linus      Investigations  of  the  Behavior  of  the  Earthworm 

Boddy,  William     Wordsworth  and  the  French  Revolution 

Brace,  David      The  Family  and  Socialized  Play 

Bradford,  Alvin  K.  The  Attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  to- 
ward Social  Work 

Bradford,  Lowell  Shifting  Functions  of  Family  and  State  of 
Primitive  Peoples 

Brown,  Nell      Galsworthy  and  Realism 

Bufton,  Alma     Goethe's  Relation  to  Classical  Antiquity 

Caylor,  Arthur     Development  of  Journalism 

Creech,  Margaret      Study  of  Public  Health  in  Portland,  Oregon 
Fatland,  Evelyn  E.      Study  of  the  Time  Experience 
Fatland,  Vida  L.      Physiological  Balance  of  Salt  Solutions 
French,  Delbert      Rural  Credit  in  Oregon 

Gill,  Elsa  Development  of  the  Democratic  Spirit  in  English 
Poetry 

Harrison,  Annie  Jordan  Problem  of  the  Relation,  of  the  Mind 
and  the  Body 

Hauck,  Arthur      Reed  College  and  the  City  of  Portland 

Hays,  Grace     Is  the  Behavior  of  Organisms  with  Respect  to 

Light  a  Photochemical  Effect 
Howes,  J.   Marvin     Political,   Social,  and  Economic  Views  of 

Wilson,  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
Jenne,  Forrest  Inventions 

Johnson,  Glenn  The  Determination  of  the  Correlation  Between 
Mental  Defectiveness  and  Unemployment 

Kelly,  Joyce  Thermionic  Currents  as  Applied  to  Wireless  De- 
tections 

Lancefield,  Donald  Problems  of  Fish  Culture  and  the  Salmon 
Industry 

Linklater,  Florian  Literary  Charm  of  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of 
Lucretius 

Lonegren,    Irma     Influence   of   Nationality   on   Retardation  in 

Portland  Public  Schools 
Lowden,   Gladys      Report  of  the  Psychological  Tests  at  Reed 

College 

McCown,  Ada  Different  Types  of  Explanation  of  the  Aesthetic 
McCoy,  Newton  Francis      Relation  of  Secondary  Mathematics  to 

Higher  Mathematics 
Metcalf,  Edna     Examination  of  Posture  of  the  Reed  College 

Women.    Physical  Education  in  the  Portland  Schools 
Newlin,  Claude     The  Drama  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance 
Owens,  Bess      Study  of  Fonetic  and  Non-Fonetic  Spelling 
Piggott,  Katherine      Tentative  Plan  for  a  Course  in  First  Year 

Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools 
Roper,  Stella     Browning's  Women  and  Mrs.  Browning's  Influ- 
ence on  their  Portrayal 
Ross,  Lindsley    Investigation  of  the  Pseudo-Contact  Difference 

of  Potential  Following  X-Ray  Discharges 
Runyan,  E.  Milton      Cooperative  Production  in  Industry 
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Sabin,  Robert  Jr.  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  18th  Century  In 
England  and  the  Resulting  Changes  in  the  Functions  of 
the  Institutions  of  State  and  Family 

Smith,  Stephenson    Recognition  Devices  in  the  New  Comedy 

Townsend,  Eunice      The  Unconscious 

Trousdale,  Everett      Nature  of  the  Ultimate  Magnetic  Particle 
Walton,  Dorothy      Social  Change  and  the  Position  of  Women 
Walton,   Helen      Relation   of  Edgar  Allen   Poe  to  the  Modern 

American  Short  Story 
Winchell,  Agnes      Origin  of  the  Blood  Vascular  System 
Wolverton,  Jean      Problem  of  the  Exceptionally  Bright  Children 

in  the  Public  Schools 
Wuest,  Clara    Prolog  im  Himmel:  Goethe's  Faust 

CLASS  OF  1916 

Alderman,  Pauline      Preliminary  Study  of  Free  Verse  Form 
Armstrong,  Alta      The  Structure  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Bratzel,  Frieda     Influence  of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister  upon 

the  Romantic  Novel 
Brault,  Adele      Technique  of  Guy  De  Maupassant 
Brigger,  Gretchen      Case   Study  of  Twenty-Five  Repeaters  at 

the  Associated  Charities  of  Portland,  Oregon 
Bristol,  Roland  Osmotic  Pressure  and  Its  Causes 
Brownlie,   Mary      The   Health   of   the   Portland   Public  School 

Children 

Buland,  George      Business  Cycles 

Calkins,  Elsie    Influence  of  the  Nature  of  the  Presentation  of 

Material  on  the  Accuracy  of  Memory 
Clark,  Archibald      Survivals  in  American  Life 
Coffin,   Dorothy      Fluctuation  in  Functions  of  the  Family  in 

Some  Primitive  American  Tribes 
Dickinson,  Ruth     Word  Order  in  the  Odes  of  Horace 
Friedenthal,  Hanita     Shifting  Functions  of  Family  and  State  in 

Greece  and  Feudal  Europe 
Gentner,  Albert     Possibilities  of  Establishing  the  Bulk  System 

of  Grain  Handling  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Goltra,  Inez     What  Women  Think  on  Political,  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Questions:  A  Study  of  their  Votes  in  Multnomah 

County,  Oregon 
Hall,  Ruth      English  and  American  War  Poetry 
Hunkins,  Celia      Sources  of  the  Faustean  Personality 
Johnston,  Edna     Concerning  the  Solution  of  Cubic  and  Quartic 

Equations 

Kelly,  Laura     A  Study  of  the  Law  of  Partition 
Kennicott,  Frances      Yeat's  Mysticism  as  Shown  in  His  Plays 
Kincaid,  Olive     Charles  Dickens  and  Children:  In  Life  and  in 
Fiction 

Krause,  Helmuth     Fate  Element  in  the  Dramas  of  Schiller  and 

in  the  Schicksalstragoedie 
Laber,  Maurine      Insoluble  Case  of  the  Generalized  School  Girl's 

Problem 

Lackey,  Alexander     iSonnets  of  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton 

Launer,  Estelle     Poverty  of  the  Latin  Language  in  Descriptive 

Adjectives  as  Shown  by  the  Odes  of  Horace 
Linden,  Mildred      Characteristics  of  English  and  Scottish  Pop- 
ular Ballads 

McGaw,  Elizabeth      Study  in  the  Field  of  the  Essay 
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Mackenzie,  Virginia     Euntichus  of  Terence  as  f*resented  in  1^1 
B.  C. 

McLoney,   Barbara     Comparison   as   to   Form  and   Content  of 
Three  Russian  and  Three  American  Short  Story  Writers 

Mau,  Charles     Notes  on  Spenser's  Manner  of  Treating  Nature 

in  the  Faerie  Queene 
Menefee,  Verna     Comparison  of  Memories  in  the  Waking  State 

and  in  the  Hypnoldal  State 
Milllcan,  Frank      Religious  Situation  in  China  in  1905  and  Sub- 
sequent Developments 
Milton,  Darren      Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the  United  States 
Parker,    Juanita     Preliminary    Study    of    Friedrick  Schlegel's 

Fragments 
Piper,  Edgar     Voltaire  as  a  Historian 
Smith,  Harold     Chemistry  of  Sulphur  in  Rubber 
Sommer,    Flora     Four    of    Thomas    Hardy's    Women  During 

Moments  of  Crisis 
Thiessen,  Minerva      Study  of  the  Heusler  Alloys 

Tomlinson,  Kenneth      Losses  in  the  Electro-Analysis  of  Copper 

Sulphate  Solutions 
Von  Seggern,  Dorothy     Comparison  of  the  Satiric  Comedies  of 

Tieck  and  Aristophanes 
Webster,     Dean      Temperature     Changes     Accompanying  the 

Adiabatic  Compression  of  Steel 
Wembridge,    Harry     Widows*    Pensions    in   Portland   and  San 

Francisco 

Wheeler,  Agnes     Diderot,  Philosophe 

Williams,  Lois     Influence  of  the  Messenger  Speech  upon  the 

Economy  of  Greek  Drama 
Willman,  August      Schiller  and  Romanticism 
Young,  Clarence     Economic  Causes  of  Modern  Wars 


CLASS  OF  1917 

Beals,  Clyde      The  Humor  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt 

Bennett,  W.  Edgar    A  Study  in  the  Separation  and  Analysis  of 

Aluminum  and  Manganese 
Bond,  Ethel      Poles  and  Polars  to  the  Ellipse  and  Parabola 
Boyrie,  Edward      Thomas  Jefferson  in  France 
Bozorth,  Milton      Studies  of  a  Distribution  Coefficient 
Broomfield,  Hugh      The  Hydrolysis  of  Tellurium  Tetrachlorid 
Brownell,  Ambrose     Accurate  Measurements  with  a  Steel  Tape 

or  Wire 

Carrick,  Lloyd     A  Study  of  Divorce 

Chung,  Kocheng      An  Inquiry  Into  the  Balkans 

Clair,  Elsie  The  Breeding  Habits  of  Certain  Marine  Annelids 
with  Special  Reference  to  Nereis  Agassisi  at  Friday  Harbor, 
Washington 

Clymer,  Julia      Some  Properties  of  Normals  to  an  Ellipse 
Dempsey,    Zilpha     A   Corrective   Gymnastic   Program   for  the 

General  Asthenic  Type 
Dittrich,  Wilma     Eine  Behandlung  der  Fruhesten  Kritiken  der 

Dramen  Hebbels 
Dobson,  Gladys      The  Dramas  of  Byron  and  Shelley 
DuBruille,  Emma      The  Conditioned  Motor  Reflex 
Eliot,   Clara     A    Statistical   Study   of   Marriage   Rates,  Birth 

Rates,  and  Their  Connection 
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Elliott,  Dorothy      Anterior  Posterior  Postural  Defects 
Ewing,  Ellanore     Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Part  in  Her  Brother's 
Work 

Gabel,  Priscilla  A  Correlation  Between  the  Multiple  Choice 
Method  of  Mental  Tests  and  the  Terman  Revision  of  Binet 
Tests 

Havely,  Bess      Certain  Properties  of  Poles  and  Polars 

Howard,  Hazel    Introduction  to  an  Edition  of  Friedrick  Hebbel's 

Drama  "Gyges  und  sein  Ring^" 
Johnson,  Arlien      The  Care  of  Dependent  Children  in  Oregon 
Kelly,  Esther      A  Statistical  iStudy  of  the  Causes  of  Suicide 

Krause,  Gunther      A  Comparison  of  the  Binet-Simon  Age-Scale 
and  the  Yerkes-Bridges  Point-Scale  and  the  Application  of 
the  Mental  Test  to  the  Problems  of  the  Elementary  School 
Larrabee,  Charles      Thomas  Paine  in  France 
Leonard,  Ruth      The  Early  Development  of  Bulla 
Miller,  Horace      The  Shipbuilding  Industry  in  the  Northwest 
Moore,  Harry     Youth  and  the  Nation,  A  Guide  to  Service 
Nelson,  Bessie     Causes  of  Non-Support 

Niemiec,  Nucia      Hebbel's  Conception  and  Treatment  of  History 

Peterson,  Delvin      Our  Commerce  with  South  America 

Polland,  Samuel      European  Methods  of  Forestry  as  Applied  in 

the  United  States 
Riches,  Naomi      The  Role  of  Women  in  the  Philosophic  Move- 
ment in  France 

Riddle,  Matthew      The  Early  Development  of  the  Chinook  Salmon 
Rueter,  Gertrude      The  Social  Value  of  Occupations 
Saunders,  Josephine  Scoliosis 

Silverthorn,  Marjorie     Literary  Criticisms  of  the  Early  Nine- 
teenth Century 
Stevenson,  Lillian      Origin  of  Tragedy 

Vinton^   Dorothy      Beginning  of  the  Modern   Social   Drama  In 

German  Literature 
Walton,  Margaret      William  Godwin  and  His  Circle 
Wills,  Erma     The  Feet 

Wills,  Olin      The  Heusler  Alloys,  Some  Temperature  Changes 


GLASS  OF  1918 

Badger,  Lois      Lessing  and  the  Hamburg  Enterprise 
Begemann,  Lawrence     Portland's  Need  of  a  Zoning  System 

Brainerd,   Fred     Study   of   the  Coefficient   of  Distribution  of 

Iodine  in  Carbon  Tetrachloride  and  Aqueous  Solutions  of 

Potassium  Iodide 
Caswell,  Louise      "Simone"  Translated  from  the  French 
Chen,  Ta      Study  of  the  Present  State  Administration  of  Oregon 

and  Its  Organization 
Chuinard,    Levandeur      The    Charge    of    Misogynism  Against 

Euripides 

Collier,  Amelia     Timeliness  of  "Laokoon" 

Eckern,  Romona     Reduction  of  Quotients  of  Quadratic  Radicals 

to  Elliptic  Integrals 
Elder,  Ivan      Women  and  the  Ballot 

Friendly,  Carolyn      Study  of  Elliptic  Integrals  of  the  First  Type 
George,  Sophie      Imaginary  Substitutions  for  Elliptic  Integrrals 
of  the  First  Type. 
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Goldsmith,  Leon  Potential  Pressure  as  a  Method  of  Chemical 
Analysis 

Greenburg,  Frances  Problem  of  Education  in  the  Country 
Community 

Guernsey,  Irene  Tragedy  as  Expressed  in  Galsworthy's  Social 
Dramas 

Haberly,    Loyd     Critical   Survey   of   the  City   Government  of 

Salem,  Oregon 
Hirsch,  Helen      Soliloquies  of  Terence 

Hoffman,  Arthur  Analysis  of  Dolomite  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Gravimetric  and  Volumetric  Determination  of 
Calcium 

Hollenbeck,  Edna    Evolutionary  Trend  of  Thought  in  Victorian 

Poetry:    A  Preliminary  View 
Huntley,  Louise     Lessing's  Esthetic  Theory  as  Shown  in  the 

"Laocoon"  and  Its  Place  in  the  History  of  Esthetics 
Johnson,  Esther     Shaw's  Use  of  Comedy 

Keck,  Gladys      Conrad's  Belief  in  the  Loneliness  of  the  Soul 
Kennedy,    Louise     Wilfrid    Wilson    Gibson:    A   Study    of  His 

Development  as  Shown  Thru  HisI  Poetry 
Knight,  Elizabeth      Roman  View  of  German  Character 
Konttas,  Pearl      Behavior  of  Asellus  Tomalensis 
Krichesky,  Libbie     iStudy  of  Immigration  in  Portland,  Oregon 
McKay,  Ruby     Pinero'si  Social  Ideas 

Means,  Edgar     iSocializing  the  High  School  Curriculum 

Miller,  Walter  H.      Some  Factors  that  Influence  the  Development 

of  Chinook  Salmon 
Nilson,  Anna      Hermann  and  Dorothea 

Osborne,  Wilmoth     Anterior  Poliomyelitis  with  Survey  of  Cases 

in  Portland,  Oregon,  1916-1917 
Phillips,  Helen      Treatment  of  Scoliosis  by  Exercise 
^^ratt,  Laurence     Critical  Study  of  the  Poetry  of  Edwin  Markham 
Shainwald,  Edna     Historical  Setting  of  City  Administration  and 

Finance  and  Health  Conditions  of  Portland,  Oregon 
Taylor,   Hugh     Algernon  Charles   Swinburne:   An  Appreciative 

Study 

Townsend,   Grace     The    Short   Stories   of   1885   and   1915:  A 

Comparative  Study 
Townsend,  Mary     Lesbia  Poems  of  Catullus.  Translations 
White,  Clyde     The  Appeal  of  Tagore's  Poetry  to  the  West 
Wilson,  Adelaide      The  Elementary  School  Educational  Problem 

of  Milwaukie,  Oregon 
Wurtenberger,  Carol      The  Real  Boy  in  the  Prose  Literature  of 

the  Last  Fifty  Years 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 
Received  by  Reed  College  Graduates 

Acheson,  Edna,  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board  Fellow 
ship,  Columbia,  1919-1920. 

Anderson,  Ruth,  Scholarship  at  Wellesley,  1919-1920. 

Barlow,  Howard  Dunham,  Richard  Butler  Scholarship  in 
Music,  Columbia,  1915-1917. 

Bozorth,  Richard  Milton,  Chemistry  Scholarship,  Throop 
Institute,  1919-1920. 

Flint,  Frank  Cudworth,  Rhodes  Scholarship,  Oxford,  1920. 

Haberly,  Loyd,  Carnegie  Fellowship  in  International  Law, 
1918-1919.  (Resignd  for  War  Service.)  Same  Fellow- 
ship Awarded  for  1919-1920.  $750. 

Hays,  Grace  (Johnson),  John  D.  Jones  Scholarship  for 
Research  at  Cold  Springs  Harbor  Biological  Station, 
1918.  $200. 

Johnson,  Glenn,  University  Scholar,  Columbia,  1915-1917. 
$150  each  year.  Columbia  University  Fellowship, 
1917-1918.  (Resignd  for  War  Service.)  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  Fellowship  at  Columbia,  1919-1920. 
$975. 

Kelly,  Joyce,  Scholarship  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1916-1917. 

Lonegren,  Irma,  Scholarship  in  Social  Economy,  Bryn 
Mawr,  1918-1919.  $200.  American-Scandinavian  Foun- 
dation Scholarship,  Upsala,  Sweden,  1919-1920.  $800. 

Ross,  Lindsley,  Teaching  Fellowship  at  the  University  of 
California,  1915-1916.  $500.  Fellowship,  Princeton 
Graduate  School,  1916-1917.  $500. 

Smith,  Harold,  University  of  Akron  Scholarship,  1915- 
1916.    (Resignd  for  War  Service.) 

Smith,  Stephenson,  Rhodes  Scholarship,  Oxford,  1920. 

Wilson,  James  Raymond,  Chemistry  Scholarship,  Throop 
Institute,  1919-1920. 
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REED  GRADUATES  IN  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
1915-20 

Class                               Men  Women  Totals 

1915                                    9  5  14 

1916                                    7  7  14 

1917                                   11  3  14 

1918                                    4  4  8 

1919                                    9  2  11 

Totals   40  21  61 

Number  in  each  branch  of  study: 

Education   3 

Engineering   4 

English  and  Foreign  Languages   3 

Journalism    2 

Law    9 

Library    4 

Medicine   9 

Music   3 

Natural  Sciences    7 

Physical  Education    4 

Social  Sciences    12 

Theology   1 
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REED  GRADUATES  NOW  IN  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


1919-20 


Men 


Columbia  University    9 

Harvard  University    5 

University  of  Oregon  Medical  School  4 

Throop  Institute  of  Technology   2 

Reed  College    1 

Andrews  Studio   

Damrosch  Institute  of  Musical  Art- 
Johns  Hopkins  University  

Los  Angeles  Library  School  

New  York  Library  School  

Oregon  Agricultural  College   1 

Oxford  University,  England   1 

San  Anselmo  Seminary   1 

Stetson  University    1 

University  of  Upsala,  Sweden  

University  of  Washington   1 

University  of  Wisconsin   1 

Wellesley  College   


Women 
3 


Total 
12 
5 
4 
2 
2 


27 
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REED  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
Summary  of  Occupations 

Agriculture    3 

Business   6 

Clerical  and  Secretarial   15 

Educational — 

College  and  University  Teachers   6 

School  Principals    7 

High  School  Teachers   56 

Other  Teachers   5 

HousewiveiS  and  Homemakers   16 

Journalism                                                              .  4 

Law    3 

Library  Work    3 

Industries    5 

Medicin    1 

Music,  Literature  and  Art   2 

Nursing    1 

Physio-therapists    3 

Social  Service   9 

Scientific  Work   4 

Graduate  and  Professional  Study — 

Biology   2 

Chemistry    4 

Education    2 

Engineering   1 

English    1 

Journalism   1 

Law    7 

Library  School   2 

Languages   1 

Medicin    8 

Music    2 

Physical  Education   2 

Social  Sciences    5 

Theology    1 

Public  Service   1 

Religious  Work — 

Ministers    2 

Missionaries    2 

Y.  M.  C.  A   4 

Y.  W.  C.  A   2 

Unemployd    5 

Deceast    2 

206 
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Occupations  of  Reed  Graduates 
(1919-1920) 


AGRICULTURE— 3  Class 

Brownell,  Ambrose  1917 

Jenne,  W.  Forrest  1915 

Milton,  Darrell   1916 

BUSINESS— 6 

Chung,  Kocheng   1917 

Elder,  Ivan   1918 

Larrabee,  Charles   1917 

Peterson,  Delvin   1917 

Pratt,  Lawrence   1918 

Smith,  Harold   1916 

CLERICAL  AND  SECRETARIAL— 15 

Clark,  Archibald   1916 

Krause,  Helmuth   1916 

Miller,  Horace   1917 

Brigger,  Gretchen   1916 

Bufton,  Alma  (Howes)  1915 

Dobson,  Gladys   1917 

Doyle,  Helen   1919 

Eliot,  Clara   1917 

George,  Sophie   1918 

Gill,  Elsa  1915 

Kelly,  Laura   1916 

Morey,  Adelaide   1919 

Ross,  Lizzie   1915 

Sommer,  Flora   1916 

Townsend,  Grace   1918 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK— 74 

College  and  University  Teachers: 

Brace,  David  1915 

Newlin,  Claude   1915 

Willman,  August   1916 

Elliott,  Dorothy   1917 

Niemiec,  Nucia   1917 

Osborne,  Wilmoth   1918 
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Major  Subject 

Mathematics 

Sociology 

Sociology 

Sociology 

Sociology 

History 

Economics 

English 

Chemistry 

Sociology 

German 

Economics 

Psychology 

German 

English 

Mathematics 

Sociology 

Mathematics 

English 

Chemistry 

Economics 

History 

English 

English 


Sociology 
English 
German 
Phys.  Ed. 
German 
Phys.  Ed. 


School  Principals: 

Brainerd,  Fred   1918 

Hauck,  Arthur   1915 

Hirsch,  Calvin   1919 

Means,  Edgar   1918 

Petersen,  Walter  1919 

Smith,  Stephenson   1915 

Trousdale,  Everett   1915 

High  School  Teachers: 

Bradford,  Lowell   1915 

Bristol,  Roland  1916 

Grondahl,  Sigurd   1917 

Polland,  Samuel   1917 

Schultz,  Otto  1919 

Taylor,  Hugh   1918 

White,  Clyde  1918 

Williston,  Horace   1919 

Alderman,  Pauline   1916 

Armstrong,  Alta  1916 

Badger,  Lois   1918 

Bond,  Ethel   1917 

Chuinard,  Levandeur   1918 

Clair,  Elsie   1917 

Clymer,  Julia   1917 

Dempsey,  Zilpha   1917 

Dickinson,  Ruth   1916 

Eckern,  Romona   1918 

Friendly,  Carolyn   1918 

Greenberg,  Frances   1918 

Guernsey,  Irene   1918 

Gunderson,  Ella   1919 

Hathaway,  Ruth   1919 

Havely,  Elizabeth   1917 

Hawley,  Mary   1919 

Hirsch,  Helen   1918 

Hollenbeck,  Edna   1918 

Hunkins,  Celia   1916 

Hyatt,  Gertrude   1919 

Johnson,  Esther   1918 

Keck,  Gladys   1918 

Kennedy,  Louise   1918 


Chemistry 

Education 

Sociology 

Education 

Chemistry 

Greek  and  Latin 

Physics 

Sociology 
Chemistry 
Phys.  Ed. 
Economics 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English 

German 

Mathematics 

Greek  and  Latin 

Biology 

Mathematics 

Phys.  Ed. 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Education 

English 

English 

Sociology 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Greek  and  Latin 

English 

German 

English 
English 
English 
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Kincaid,  Olive   

1916 

English 

Knight,  Elizabeth   

1918 

Greek  and  Latin 

Krichesky,  Libbie   

1918 

History 

Laber,  Maurine   

1916 

Mathematics 

Lathers,  Gladys   

1919 

Phys.  Ed. 

Launer,  Estelle   (Robertson) . 

..1916 

Latin 

1917 

Biology 

Linden,  Mildred   

1916 

English 

Linklater,  Florian   

.  .1915 

Greek  and  Latin 

McCown,  Ada   

1915 

Psychology 

McGaw,  Elizabeth  

1916 

English 

McKay,  Ruby   

1918 

English 

Marlatt,  Mary   

1919 

History 

Nilson,  Anna   

1919 

Phys.  Ed. 

Palmer,  Maye   

1919 

Parker,  Juanita   

1916 

German 

Peterson,  Alfhild   

1919 

English 

Piggott,  Katherine                 .  . 

1915 

Mathematics 

Riches,  Naomi   

1917 

History 

Saunders,  Josephine   

1917 

Phys.  Ed. 

Swallow,  Shirlie   

1919 

English 

Thiessen,  Minerva   

1916 

Physics 

Townsend,  Mary 

1918 

Greek  and  Latin 

Wilson,  Adelaide  

1918 

Education 

Other  Teachers: 

Brown,  Nell  

1915 

English 

Gabel,  Priscilla   . 

1917 

Psychology 

Price,  Florence   

1919 

Education 

Roper,  Stella  (Cunningham)  .  . 

.1915 

English 

Wurtenberger,  Carol   

1918 

English 

OUSEWIVES  AND  HOMEMAKERS— 16 

Brownlie,  Mary  (Larrabee)  . . 

.1916 

Sociology 

Caswell,  Louise  (Hinkle)  

1918 

French 

Dittrich,  Wilma  (Scott)  

1917 

German 

Fatland,  Evelyn  (French)  . . 

1915 

Philosophy 

Harrison,  Anna  (Telfer)  

1915 

Psychology 

McGregor,  Lenore  (Gray)   ,  . 

1919 

Phys.  Ed. 

Menefee,  Verna  (Plummer)  . .  , 

.1916 

Psychology 

Shainwald,  Edna  (Robinson)  . . 

.1918 

Sociology 

Stevenson,  Lillian  (Tomlinson)  1917 

Greek 
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Townsend,  Eunice  (Walker) ...  1915 
Von  Seggern,  Dorothy  (Robin- 
son)  1916 

^Yalton,  Dorothy  (Brace)  1915 

Wills,  Erma  (Ranger)  1917 

Wheeler,  Agnes   1916 

Wolverton,  Jean  (Petite)  1915 

Wuest,  Clara  (Putney)  1915 

JOURNALISM— 4 

Caylor,  Arthur   1915 

Piper,  Edgar  1916 

Weeks,  Harold   1919 

McLoney,  Barbara   1916 

LAW— 3 

Buland,  George   1916 

Lackey,  Alexander   1916 

Young,  Clarence   1916 

LIBRARY  WORK— 3 

Hall,  Ruth   1916 

Howard,  Hazel  1917 

Walton,  Margaret   1917 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL 

Kelly,  Joyce   1915 

Mau,  Charles  1916 

Ross,  Lindsley   1915 

Tomlinson,  Kenneth   1916 

Webster,  Dean   1916 

MEDICIN— 

Bittner,  Linus   1915 

MUSIC,  LITERATURE  AND  ART— 2 

Barlow,  Howard   1915 

Rogers,  James  1919 

NURSING— 

Vinton,  Dorothy   1917 


Psychology 

German 

Sociology 

Phys.  Ed. 

History 

Education 

German 


English 
History 
English 
English 


Economics 

English 

Sociology 


English 
German 
English 

INDUSTRIES— 5 

Physics 

English 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 


Biology 


English 
English 


German 
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PHYSIO-THERAPISTS— 3 

Howes,  Cora   ....1919  Phys.  Ed. 

Phillips,  Helen   1918  Phys.  Ed. 

Walton,  Helen   1915  English 

SOCIAL  SERVICE— 9 

Coffin,  Dorothy   1916  Sociology 

Creech,  Margaret   1915  Sociology 

DuBruille,  Emma   1917  Psychology 

Friedenthal,  Hanita   1916  Sociology 

Johnson,  Arlien   1917  Sociology 

Kelly,  Esther   1917  Sociology 

Metcalf,  Edna   1915  Phys.  Ed. 

Nelson,  Bessie   1917  Sociology 

Williams,  Lois   1916  Greek 

SCIENTIFIC  WORK— 4 

Biologists  and  Laboratory  Assistants: 

Fatland,  Vida   1915  Biology 

Johnston,  Madeline   1919  Chemistry 

Psychologists: 

Lowden,  Gladys   1915  Psychology 

Wembridge,  Harry   1916  Sociology 

GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STUDY— 39 
Biology: 

Lancefield,  Donald  (Columbia)  1915  Biology 
Hays,  Grace  (Johnson)  (Colum- 
bia)                                      1915  Biology 

Chemistry: 

Bennett,  W.  Edgar  (0.  A.  C.)  .  .  .1917  Chemistry 

Bozorth,  R.  Milton  (Throop) .  .  .1917  Chemistry 

Wilson,  James  Ray.  (Throop) .  .1919  Chemistry 

Calkins,  Elsie  (U.  of  Wisconsin)  191Q  Psychology 
Economics: 

Eliot,  William  (Harvard)  1919  Sociology 

Education: 

Acheson,  Edna  (Columbia) . . .  .1915  Education 

Kennicott,  Frances  (Columbia)  1916  English 

Engineering: 
McCoy,  Newton  Francis  (U,  of 

Washington)   1915  Mathematics 
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English: 

Flint,  Frank  (Oxford)  1919 

Journalism: 
Beals,  Clyde  (Columbia)  1917 

Law: 

Boyrie,  Edward  (Columbia) 
Centner,  Albert  (Stetson  U.) 
Haberly,  Lloyd  (Harvard)  . . . 
Krause,  Gunther  (Columbia) 
Malarkey,  Neil  (Harvard)  . .  . 
Sabin,  Robert   (Columbia)  . . 


Library  School: 

Collier,  Amelia  (A^  Y.  Library 
School)   1918 

Silverthorn,  Marjorie  (Los  An- 
geles Library  School)  1917 

Languages: 
Tenney,  Cecilia  (Reed)  1919 

Medicin: 

Carlson,  Elmer  (U.  of  0.  Med- 
ical)  1917 

Ellsworth,  Read   (Reed)  1919 

Goldsmith,  Leon  (Harvard)  ....  1918 
Hoffman,  Arthur  (Harvard)  .1918 
Miller,  Walter  (U.  of  0,  Med- 
ical)  1918 

Riddle,  Matthew  (U.  of  0,  Med- 
ical)  1917 

Wills,  Olin  (f7.  of  0.  Medical) .  .1917 
Konntas,  Pearl  (Johns  Hopkins)191H 

Music: 

Brault,  Adele   (Private  study)  .19U 
Huntley,  Louise  (Damrosch  In- 
stitute of  Musical  Art)  1918 

Physical  Education: 
Anderson,  Ruth  (Wellesley) . .  .  .1919 
Dambach,  John  (Columbia) ....  1919 


English 


English 


.. .1917 

History 

.. .1916 

Economics 

1918 

Government 

...1917 

Education 

1919 

English 

1915 

Economics 

German 
English 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 
Chemistry 

Biology 

Biology 
Physics 
Biology 


French 
German 


Phys.  Ed. 
Phys.  Ed. 
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Social  Sciences: 

Chen,  Ta  (Columbia)  1919 

French,  Delbert  (U.  of  Wz5.)...  1915 
Johnson,  Glenn  (Columbia)  . . .  .1915 
Weinstein,  Samuel  (Columbia)  .1919 
Lonegren,  Irma   (Upsala,  Swe- 
den)  1915 

Theology: 
Garrick,  Lloyd  (Bible  Institute)1911 

PUBLIG  SERVIGE— 

Moore,  Harry   1917 

RELIGIOUS  WORK— 10 
Ministers: 

Boddy,  W.  H  1915 

Wehrli,  Allen   1919 

Missionaries: 

Milliken,  Frank   1916 

Mackenzie,  Virginia   1916 

y.  M.  C.  A.; 

Howes,  J.  Marvin  1915 

Lapham,  Ray   1919 

Runyan,  Milton   1915 

Owens,  Bess  (Runyan)  1915 

y.  W.  C.  A.: 

Phillips,  Helen  Alison  1919 

Ewing,  Ellanore   1917 

UNEMPLOYD— 

Bradford,  Alvin   1915 

Bratzel,  Frieda  1916 

Goltra,  Inez   1916 

Johnston,  Edna   1916 

Rueter,  Gertrude  1917 

DECEAST— 

Broomfield,  Hugh   1917 

Winchell,  Agnes   1915 


Government 
Economics 
Sociology 
Sociology 

Sociology 


Sociology 


Sociology 


English 
German 


History 
Latin 


Sociology 

Sociology 
Education 


English 


Sociology 

German 

Sociology 

Mathematics 

Sociology 


Chemistry 
Biology 
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LOCATION  AND  RAILROAD  CONNECTIONS  OF  REED  COLLEGE 


ONE  PANEL  FROM  THE  REED  COLLEGE  "LAND  SHOW"  EXHIBIT 


TYPICAL  REED  EXTENSION  COURSE  AUDIENCES 


ibit  of  Iteed  College  Extension  Course 
on  the  Cit/  of  Portland 

Ihis  course  (NoXf)  of  6  Lectures  with 
330  Illustrations  has  been  given  rn 
16  Places  in  Portland 
Total  attendance  3770 


Causc5  or  fmcs 


• 

•  • 

At  vkK«?  !>5*»  «fci  c^M-J  fMo^t,  4^      f%«*jn<J  I  fit* 

• 

♦ 

• 

A/ew  Yor^ 

• 

Ark?rff<o.  6<? 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Some  of  the  330  Pictures  used  in  the  Reed  1 
Extension  Course  for  better  citizenship  I 

*^   Deafh  rc^a  per  /oc.ooo  >. 


J    J  i 


'KNOW  YOUR  CITY"  WAS  THE  SLOGAN  OF  THIS  EXTENSION  COURSE 


EXAMPLES  OF  COMMUNITY  CO-OPERATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WELFARE 


THE  RED  CIRCLES  ON  THIS  MAP  OF  PORTLAND  LOCATE  THE  60  COMMUNITY  MEETINGS 
CONDUCTED  BY  REED  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  DISCUSSION  OF  MESURES  TO  BE 
VOTED  ON   UNDER  THE   INITIATIV   AND   REFERENDUM,  IN 
NOVEMBER,   1916.      THE  ATTENDANCE  WAS  4030 


WISE  ECONOMY  REQUIRES  A  WIDER  USE  OF  THESE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


EACH  RED  DOT  ON  THIS  MAP  OF  PORTLAND  LOCATES  A  PLACE  WHERE  SOME  REED 
COLLEGE  STUDENT,   IN  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1918-1919 
GAVE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY  SOME  FORM  OF  FREE  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


REED  CONSTRUCTION  CLINIC,  603  GLISAN  STREET,  FOUNDED  AND  MAINTAINED  FOR 
THE  TRAINING  OF  AIDES  IN  FHYSIO-THERAPY  FOR  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY 
HOSPITALS.      PROVIDED  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE  BY  THE  LEWIS  ESTATE 


tmsmiK:.rfon  K^uhiC 


EACH  DOT  MARKS  THE  HOME  OF  ONE  OF  THE   798  PATIENTS  TREATED  BY  THE 

REED  CLINIC 
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REED  COLLEGE     PORTLAND  ORE 

NET  INCOME  FOB.  EACH    FISCAL  TEAK 

10000     20000     5O0OO    40000    50000     60000     70000  BOOOO 

1911-  12 

1912-  13 
1915-M 

1914-  15 

1915-  16 

1916-  17 


I       1       ;  1 

1 

i  I  M 

,  t 

III 

!   !   !  i 

1  1 

1        1  ^v., 

1 

FRPM  ENDOWMENT«TUIT{«=VM  FBEStaDOR.MlTORy  REHT^ 


INCREASED  WORK. 


1911 

5360 

m 

1912 

64SO 

1913 

nas)o 

1914 

1915 

lyiGo 

1916 

EXTENSION  COUR5E5  COLLEGE  COURSES 
TOTAL  ATTENDANCE  ENROLLMENT 


180 


DECREASED  INCOME 


87245 


l9Q9-tO    t9tOHi    t91M^  1912-15     1915-14   1914-15  191^-16 


lOOOOO 
90000 
SOOOO 
70000 
60000 
50000 
40000 
50000 
20000 
10000 


33%  DECREASE 
IN  GROSS  INCOME 


■ya^lNGREKSE  INTAKES 


REED  COLLEGE  CANNOT  HOPE  TO  DO  FOR  PORTLAND  WHAT  PORTLAND  SHOULD 
DEMAND  OF  ITS  COLLEGE  UNTIL  THAT  TOP  LINE  IS  LENGTHENED.  (THE  AMOUNT 
FOR  REED  COLLEGE  IS  THE  ESTIMATED  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR  FROM  ENDOWMENT 
FUNDS  AND  TUITION  FEES.  ) 


first  Column 

^omlotlon  of  citY  bY  latest 

census 

Second  C&luinn 

-\jK;:iifit  5^,ifccrib€d  brOeneral  Edamlion  Board 

TfiindColiLmnl 

^  '^'^  ^  u:?ou:it  obtained 

Baltimore,  Hd. 

Richmond,  Va. 

:     -c-^J    ColL        127  .  62S 

Nashville,  fenn. 

:i/<jf'VMt^^dTGjli.     liO.  364 

Oberlin,  onio 

Oreilu  Cdi-            4.  saF 

CleyeUxiid.OhfO 

W   z .  r  h.::em  U ,     560  663 

Delaware ,  Of\'m 

Gronvilije,  Ohio 

Oreencastle,  Ind. 

^efmmV.  3,790 

Providence .  R.l, 

Bl^WO     U.  224,320 

Dranswick.,  floine 

Darlington,  Vt. 

llofveiiofft  ioM% 

liorttiampton,  (loss. 

Smitt  G0I.L  19,451 

Williamstown,  Moss. 

Wlliiof  15  0)11.  3j(^ 

riidletDwn.  Conn. 

felemi!  U.              20.  H9 

Rochester,  N.t. 

li.of  iDchesler  ^ 

Aarora,  MI 

(leodville.  Pa. 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Washington,  Pa. 

Oolesbuig,  III. 

Evonston,  11. 

Bdoit,  Wis. 

riorthfieid,Minn. 

drinnelL .  Iowa 

Cobrado  Sm^s 

Denver,  Colo. 

Topeka,  Kansas 

StXom,  Mo.  : 

flttfon,  S.Dakota  ' 

Wdia  Walla,  Wa5h. 

doiEfnont  Gal 

^  ISO.  000 

000, 000 

IF  PORTLAND  NOW  DOES  AS  WELL  FOR  REED  COLLEGE,    IN   PROPORTION  TO 
POPULATION,  AS  THESE  CITIES  HAVE  DONE  FOR  THEIR  COLLEGES, 
REED  WILL  RECEIVE  $2,100,000 


n  aH  Cities  of  ova'  700.000  Inhabitants 

largest  Ce/itersof Popuiat/o/) 

Citr       topulation      Colle<?e         Annual  Income  rotatforOtr 


iiSTOri  734.747 

Boston  U. 

\   33'>  ^26 

Hoi  Vdid  U 

H.IJ. 

RadcUffeColl 

f  258.223 

Simmons  Coll. 

'  ^10,452 

Tufts  coa. 

i  S45.560 

WellesleYCoa 

i  2,067.669  111,189.751 

CHICACIO  1.397,600 

Armoiir  Inrt. 

1  198,000 

Lewi^  Inst. 

\  163,018 

Moithwestefn  U. 

M,319J06 

U.of  Ctiica^ 

^5.498374      17  {69,696 

riWBflK  5333,539 

Bcunofd  ColL. 

^  788,970 

dtrofriY. 

'  505374 

CtoUmibia  U. 

t5, 147,  522 

Foittfiam  U. 

^    159, 255 

Hunters  ColL. 

^  545,097 

HewYorR  U. 

^  97L909 

PolYtechniG 

t  195,974 

Teachas  ColL. 

^   968,00!      i  9,182,072 

DrexeL  Inst. 

f  105,090 

Temple  U. 

^  140,763 

U.of  Penn, 

M.750  392      a  .096,244 

f flares  for ificom  are  from  l/jamm^^  c^/l  . 
r/gures  for  hpaiaim  ar  e  from  t/ie  Census  /9/S. 


EACH  CITY  SPENDS  ANNUALLY  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AT  LEAST  THE  AMOUNT 
SHOWN  IN  THE  LAST  COLUMN 
(CERTAIN  COLLEGES  OF  BOSTON  AND  VICINITY  ARE  GROUPT   IN  THE   FIRST  TOTAL) 


Income  of  Colleges  In  alLCitles  of  over  200.000 


C'ltY 

fopulation 

Baltimore 

579,  590 

Baffalo 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

457,725 
40ZJ75 

639,431 

GolUinbus 
Denver 
Indian  ofolis 

204.  567 

145,523 
153-920 

Jersey  Citx 
Los  Angele  s 

193,403 
452,  140 

buisville 

Hilv^aiikee 

ninneapolis 

Hewaiic 

rteworleans 

134,  4S2 
419,  589 
343,466 
389, 106 
561,121 

^iftsbuug 

564.  676 

fortland 

Providence 

Rochestei* 

Seattle 

Soflfiancisoo 

St.Loais 

St.  Paid 

Vtoshiflgton 


College 

GoiictierColL. 
JoHns  Hopkins  U. 
U.  of  Baffalo 
U.  of  Cincinnati 
Case  School 
Western  Ueserveu. 
Ohio  State  U. 
U, of  Denver. 
BidlerCblL. 

Stevens  Inst. 
OccidenloOl  Coll , 
Pomona  Coll 
U.of  SouttiernCal 
U.of  Louisville 


-f  106.  SB 
1443.27a 


Income    Total  for  Citr 


I  909,731 

^  42L470 

649,791 

\  75,339 
^  63,424 
^976,191 


\  194,971 

{ 171.  600  US9.439 
i  79.250 


m 
\ 
J 

Geo.washin^ton  "| 
Howard  U.  % 
Trinity  Coa.  i 


r    93,475  M,285  179 


NO  LARGE  CITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  NOW  HAS  SO  LITTLE  ANNUAL 
AVAILABLE  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AS  PORTLAND 


INCOME 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0 


12  111433949 


